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TWENTY-NINTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Hotel Statler, New York City, March 4 and 5, 1955 


FRIDAY, MARCH 4 


9:00 A.M. Registration begins. (Fees, covering both days: 
Non-members — $2.50; Members — $1.00) 


10:00 A.M. Demonstrations of Audio-Visual Aids (all day, 
under the direction of the Audio-Visual Aids Committee of 
the SEB) 


10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Forum on the Training of 

Teachers 

Chairman: Dr. Burton P. Fowler, retired Principal, German- 
town Friends School, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Speakers: Ernest Stabler, Director of the Master of Arts in 
Teaching, Wesleyan University (Conn.) 
Second speaker to be announced. 

Discussants: Dr. Paul Rehmus, former Superintendent of 
Schools at Portland, Oregon. 
Second discussant to be announced. 


1:30-3:00 P.M. Informal discussion groups: 





BOYS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Richard W. Day, Headmaster, Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia, Pa, 

Topic: “The Gifted Student” 

Speakers: “The Education of the Gifted Student” 
William Bush, Principal, Swarthmore High School, Swarth- 
more, Pa, 
J. Carroll McDonald, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 

“Sustaining the Gifted Student” 
The Rev. Michael Martin, Headmaster, Montgomery 
Country Day School, Wynnewood, Pa, 


COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 

Chairman: Robert S, Lyle, Headmaster, The Sidwell Friends 
School, Washington, D. C. 

Topic: “The Preparation of Teachers and Their Training 
in Service” 

Speakers: Katharine Lee, Principal, National Cathedral 
School] for Girls, Washington, D. C. 
Morris Mitchell, The Putney School, Putney, Vermont 
Henry Scattergood, Principal, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joseph Shane, Swarthmore College 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HEADS 


This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting 
held the evening before, 


GIRLS’ SECONDARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Mrs. Elizabeth T. Corr, Principal, Rowland Hall, 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
} Topic: to be announced. 
Speakers: to be announced, 


LOWER SCHOOL HEADS 
This meeting will be a continuation of the dinner meeting 
held the evening before, 
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These sessions are open to any one who is interested and willing to pay the registration fee. 
Tell your friends about the program. Urge them to attend. 


TueMe: “The Preparation of Teachers and Their Training in Service” 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings 


ART 
Chairman: Richard H. Bassett, Milton Academy, Milton, 
Mass. 
Topic: to be announced. 
Speakers: to be announced. 


MATHEMATICS 

Chairman: William W. Shirk, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn, 

Topic: “The Preparation of Teachers and Their Training in 
Service” 

Speakers: Ralph Beatley, Professor of Education, Harvard 
University (college preparation of prospective mathematics 
teachers) 

Jane C, Bradley, Miss Hewitt’s Classes, New York City 
(in-service training of mathematics teachers of grades 6-8) 
Edwin C. Douglas, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn, 
(in-service training of mathematics teachers of grades 9-12) 


RELIGION 

Chairman: Dr, Frank E, Gaebelein, Headmaster, The Stony 
Brook School, Stony Brook, N. Y. 

Topic: “Religion in Independent Education: The Background 
and Training of Teachers” 

Speakers: Dr. Emile Cailliet, Stuart Professor of Christian 
Philosophy, Princeton Theological Seminary 
Dr. J. Laurence Kulp, Director of the Lamont Geological 
Observatory and Associate Professor of Geo-chemistry at 
Columbia University 
The Rev. Malcolm Strachan, School Chaplain and teacher 
of English and Sacred Studies, Groton School, Groton, 
Mass. 

REMEDIAL READING 

Chairman: Mrs, Marguerite C. Calhoun, Fieldston School, 
New York City 

Topic: “The Preparation of Teachers and Their Training in 
Service” 

Speakers: Dr. Anne McKillop, Columbia University (The 
Preparation of Remedial Reading Teachers) 
Lawrence C, Lightner, Morristown, N. J., public school; 
director of Summer School of Reading and English, Salis- 
bury School, Salisbury, Conn, (In-Service Training of 
Remedial Teachers) 


SOCIAL STUDIES 

Chairman: Dr. Earle L. Hunter, Friends Seminary, New 
York City 

Topic: ‘“‘What Is a Good Social Studies Teacher, and How 
Do We Get Him?” 

Speakers: Dr. Arvid Brodersen, Professor of Sociology, Grad- 
uate Faculty, New School for Social Research, New York City 
Dr, Lida R, Brandt, Head of History Department, Packer 
Collegiate Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Alexander H. Hay, Teacher of Social Studies, High School, 
Westtown, Pa, 

Marie Lee Gaillard, Teacher of Social Studies, Lower School, 
The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa, 








3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of French Committee 
The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examination, 


3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Latin Committee 
The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examination. 

3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Music Committee 
The Music Committee will welcome those interested in 
working for better music programs in our schools, The 
regular section meeting in Music will be held on Saturday 
morning. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 5 


9:00 A.M. Registration continues (for those who did not 
register on Friday) 


9:45 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meeting 


LIBRARY 
Chairman: John G, Park, Librarian, Kent School, Kent, Conn.; 

Chairman of SEB Library Committee 
The climax of this meeting will be the presentation of the 
SEB’s second annual awards for the ten best adult books 
of 1954 for the pre-college reader, which will be received 
and acknowledged by the winning authors and publishers. 
The meeting itself will be informal. Such topics will be 
discussed as “Library Orientation,” “Gadgets and Aids,” 
and “Support of the Library (alumni, friends, parents).” 
Mary V. Gaver, Professor, Graduate Library School, 
Rutgers University, and Alice Thompson of the New Haven 
State Teachers College will be on hand to steer the dis- 
cussion, 

10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Demonstrations of Audio-Visual 
Aids (all day, under the direction of the Audio-Visual 
Aids Committee of the SEB) 


16:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Section Meetings 


BUSINESS MANAGERS 
Chairman: Theodore Barry, The Phillips Exeter Academy, 
Exeter, N. H. 
Topic: to be announced, 
Speakers: to be announced, 


LATIN 
Chairman: J. Leslie Firth, Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa, 
Speakers: Subject to be announced, 
Julia K. Finney, Yeadon High School, Yeadon, Pa. 
’ “Some Problems in Teaching Translation” 
J. Appleton Thayer, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 
“Training in Phonology: Its Practical Application” 
Dr. John F,. Gummere, Headmaster, The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MUSIC 
Chairman: Mary E. Brewer, Germantown Friends School 
Program: to be announced. 


PRIMARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: Hazel Kytle, Headmistress, Southfield School, 
Shreveport, La, 
Topic: to be announced 
Speakers: to be announced. 
10:00-11:00 A.M. Open Meeting of Bulletin Editors 
Bulletin readers and correspondents are invited to meet the 
editors and talk over THe INDEPENDENT ScHooL BuLveTin. 
10:00 A.M.-12:00 M. Open Meeting of English Committee 
The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examinations. 
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12:45 P.M. Luncheon 


Chairman: Dr. John F. Gummere, Chairman of the Executive 
Committee of the SEB 

Speaker: Perry Dunlap Smith, retired Headmaster, The 
North Shore Country Day School, Winnetka, Ill. 
Dr. Gummere will make his annual report and the newly 
elected SEB officers and the winners of the SEB’s book 
awards will be presented. The subject of Mr. Smith’s 
talk, which will be related to the Conference theme, will be 
announced later, 

3:15-5:15 P.M. Section Meetings 


ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
Chairman: John R. Webster, Headmaster, The Greenwich 
Country Day School 
Topic: to be announced, 
Speakers: to be announced. 


ENGLISH 
Chairman: Irvin C. Poley, Germantown Friends School, 
Philadelphia, Pa, 
Topic: “Teaching the Fundamentals of English, and the 
Fundamentals of Teaching English” 
Speakers: “Helping Students Use Language More Effectively” 
Francis Shoemaker, Teachers College, Columbia University 
“Helping Students Get More Out of What They Read and 
Hear” 
Marion C, Sheridan, James Hillhouse High School, New 
Haven, Conn, 
“Using English to Help Students Grow as Persons” 
Edward J. Gordon, Yale University 


MODERN LANGUAGES 
Chairman: Dr. Donald D, Walsh, The Choate School, Walling- 
ford, Conn.; Associate Secretary, Modern Language Asso- 
ciation of America 
Reports and discussion by the members of the Special 
Modern Language Committee of the SEB (Chairman: 
Nelson Brooks, Westover School, Middlebury, Conn.) 
A. Methods and Objectives: René N. Bourquin, Middle- 
sex School; Nelson Brooks, Westover School; John 
W. Gartner, The Lawrenceville School; J. William 
Wood, Jr., The Wm. Penn Charter School 
B, Curriculum Changes: Dorothy M. Bement, Principal, 
Northampton School] for Girls; Edmond A, Méras, 
The Phillips Exeter Academy; Joseph S. Stookins, 
Loomis School 
C, Retraining the Teacher: John B, Archer, St. Paul’s 
School; James H. Grew, Phillips Academy; Donald 
D. Walsh, The Choate School 


SCIENCE 

Chairman: John S, Barss, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass., 
Chairman of SEB Science Committee 

Topic: “Teacher Preparation and In-Service Training in 
Elementary and Secondary Schools” 

Speakers: J. Darrell Barnard, Chairman of the Department of 
Science Education, New York University 
Dr. Hubert M, Evans, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity 
3:15-5:15 P.M. Open Meeting of Mathematics Commit- 
tee 


The Examiners will welcome those who wish to discuss the 
SEB examinations. 


NOTE: Throughout the Conference there will be inter- 


esting exhibits on the Mezzanine. A final, more com- 
plete program will be sent to all member schools and 
to some non-member schools in February. 











— 











THE PREPARATION OF TEACHERS AND THEIR 
TRAINING IN SERVICE 


This is the theme of the Secondary Education Board’s Twenty-ninth Annual Conference, and many in- 
teresting meetings are being planned around it. You will find the program, at least in its preliminary form, 
on pages 3 and 4. To stir your interest in the training of teachers further, we are happy to present the 
following Open Letter, an article on last summer’s Institute on Religion, held at Yale, and an argument in 


favor of schools of education. 


AN OPEN LETTER ABOUT THE ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


Dear Colleagues: 


Many years ago Lowes Dickinson wrote: “We have for 
secondary education a system of athletics and dead languages 
presided over by gentlemanly amateurs.”’ Certainly that de- 
scription does not apply completely today to professional in- 
dependent schoo] teachers. However, it is time for us, as mem- 
bers of a particularly free branch of our profession, to contribute 
to the national re-thinking of effective and economical methods 
of teacher training. The 1955 SEB Conference offers us the 
opportunity to do this together. Magazines and books are 
attacking education courses and training procedures, and more 
liberal arts colleges are taking seriously their responsibility by 
organizing M.A. in Teaching and like programs, 

Thirty years ago a Survey Committee made a report on a 
school that was respected then and is, if anything, more respected 
now. “It is a strong faculty from the standpoint of personal 
and social qualities and of college preparation in subject matter. 
It is weak as a whole in professional training for teaching. As 
a faculty it represents the best standards of a quarter century 
ago.”” That was thirty years ago. Practical planning should 
start from where we are now. 

Too little information about us is available. What are we 
like? One 1951 study of 104 experienced men teachers in twelve 
New England boarding schools may serve as a mirror to reflect 
our image. Not a perfectly accurate reflection, but a generally 
reliable outline with which we can begin self-evaluation. 

There is a three to one chance that we decided to be teachers 
while we were at Yale, Harvard, Princeton, or a small, private, 
non-denominational liberal arts college. In the ten years or 
more since college, we have done a little less than two years of 
graduate work; two-thirds of us have taught in only two schools 
and in no public schools, We do not move around very often, 
When we were hired, teaching experience, training in education, 
specialized knowledge of teaching methods, audio-visual aids, 
remedial techniques, etc., seemed to us to be considered of 
little importance, What were important were a college degree, 


knowledge of subject, coaching ability, and some concern for 
student guidance, As a group we doa moderate amount of read- 
ing and almost no writing in our teaching fields and in the field 
of education in general. We are pretty well satisfied with present 
standards although we should like very much to have, as faculties 
and as departments, more opportunities for discussion of new 
ideas in education — in-service training, 

Since independent schools have a definite and important 
responsibility to American education and since the avalanche 
of students will require a tremendous number of new teachers, 
the questions and answers which the Conference presents 
should be searching and helpful. A few of the questions, as 
broad as they are important, which we should consider, are: 
How can we interest concerned men and women in teaching 
as a professional career? What does the study of education offer 
which is important for beginning teachers to know? What 
are the professional standards which teachers should maintain 
vigorously for the sake of their profession? What kind of pro- 
grams of in-service training stimulate and are most welcomed 
by teachers? If teaching can, in part, be learned only by ex- 
perience, how can we arrange the experience effectively to pre- 
pare a new teacher to take full responsibility as soon as possible? 
There are many more questions besides these, 

We can learn from our own experiences and from the ex- 
periences of other schools, May the Annual Conference serve 
as an incentive for re-thinking and re-evaluation, and, further, 
as a means by which we independent school teachers can use 
our considerable prestige to help the nation discover new solu- 
tions for the problem about which every family is deeply con- 
cerned, It is our job to do this. 


Sincerely yours, 


ROBERT C. ATMORE, 


Representative-at-Large on the Executive 


The Choate School, Committee of the SEB 


Wallingford, Conn. 





AN EXPERIMENT IN TEACHER TRAINING 


By Anna MarcareT ATKINSON 


Miss Atkinson is on the faculty of the Grosse Pointe University School, Grosse Pointe Woods, Michigan 


I 
UMMER school courses are often considered 
S pretty dull, especially by teachers, who have 
frequently had enough of their own classrooms 
by the time June has rolled around. But the three- 
week Institute on Religion for Independent School 
Teachers which was held at Yale during the past 
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summer was a very different educational experience. 
It seems safe to say that all of the forty-six teachers 
and educators who participated, representing thirty 
schools across the country, found the Institute to be 
a unique and helpful experience. 

First of all, we were a unit that had come to- 
gether for a common purpose, living and eating to- 








gether in the peaceful ivory tower environment of 
Yale’s oldest college. But there was little of the 
ivory tower flavor to our lectures and discussions or to 
the conversation at meals. The three weeks to- 
gether provided an opportunity to compare notes 
and talk shop with experienced and outstanding 
teachers from other independent schools, and the 
four hours of daily lectures were given by professors 
of unusually high calibre, men notable in their 
own fields. In addition, the program was enhanced 
by a goodly selection of evening speakers, who had 
much to contribute to our understanding of Chris- 
tian theology and religion in education. 


Before describing the academic program more 
fully, however, I must first go a little more into the 
aims and purposes that lay behind the planning of 
the Institute. Sponsored jointly by Yale Univer- 
sity and the Council for Religion in Independent 
Schools, the Institute was set up to encourage teach- 
ers to relate Christian concepts and Christian 
practices to all areas of teaching, as well as to pro- 
mote better programs in Christian education or 
Bible study. In our world of conflicting ideologies 
and confused values, there is the desperate need to 
help our students search for a spiritual purpose in 
living, a purpose which can offset Marxist deter- 
minism and transcend American materialistic values, 
giving our democracy the vitality needed if we are 
to survive our present global conflicts. There is 
nothing new in the ideas of Christian education, 
but the emphasis needs to pervade all our teaching 
disciplines if our work is to be effective. As Dr. 
Marjorie Reeves, an Oxford University professor, 
pointed out to us, in England it is no longer thought 
possible or necessary for a teacher to be neutral in 
his ideas and attitudes. Inquiring, seeking students 
want to know where we stand. If we profess our- 
selves as Christians they want to know from us 
how Christian ideas affect the study of history, or 
of science, or even of art. Christian values, then, 
should accompany the presentation of knowledge 
and of cultural thought, which makes up a large 
part of our course teaching. 


II 


So much for the basic purposes of the Institute! 
In its actual effect the Yale Institute was both 
practical and inspirational. Since the courses were 
pitched to an adult level of thinking, much of the 
material presented to us in our daily lectures was 
not directly applicable to the subject matter which 
we ourselves teach on the high school level; yet in 
many ways this was an asset, as the material presented 
was inspiring, giving us new ideas to think through, 
and at the same time indicating avenues by which the 





same ideas and methods could be re-applied to 
simpler teaching material. 


During the entire three weeks we attended a two- 
hour daily lecture and discussion period given by 
Professor John Schroeder on “Basic Christian Be- 
liefs.” Using many fascinating personal stories as 
illustrations of his material and demonstrating 
excellent methods of teaching, Mr. Schroeder pointed 
out the development of Jewish religious practices 
and the change in their concept of God throughout 
the Old Testament. This was presented as a neces- 
sary basis for our study of Jesus’ teachings and 
the changes he brought about in the religious thought 
of his own day. Then, lastly, we took up Paul’s 
interpretation of Christ and the effect of Paul’s be- 
lief on the rapidly growing Christian world. It was 
a provocative and comprehensive course. 

Our two-hour lecture period in the afternoon was 
given over to a week of lectures on each of three 
different subject fields: “Christianity in Literature,” 
“Christianity and Science,” and “Christianity in 
History.” Each group of lectures was accompanied 
by an impressive list of books for suggested reading 
which not only supplemented the lectures but also 
provided help for teachers wishing to broaden their 
knowledge of other fields and to relate their own 
subjects to these new areas. In some instances, 
teachers felt they got more stimulation from the 
lectures in the fields not their own. 


In the lectures on literature, Professor Sewall 
led us in a study of Dostoyevsky, Faulkner, and 
Hemingway, pointing out that they stand in that 
order with regard to their use of Christian symbols 
and the development of Christian concepts and 
experiences manifested in the characters of the 
novels. Specific books were read and discussed as 
to their relative Christian framework and the im- 
plied concepts of their authors. This was a unique 
set of lectures. 


Professor Sinnott, an outstanding scientist, 
proved to be also widely read in the humanities. In 
his lectures, he pointed out the areas in which reli- 
gion and science can work together; he summarized 
some of the most recent contributions of science 
and gave us an idea of the ever multiplying number 
of scientific questions that remain unanswered, ques- 
tions that become closely connected with problems 
of philosophy, religion, and metaphysics. He ex- 
plained that science has told us practically nothing 
about God, but it is leading us into new findings on 
the nature of reality and a concept of cosmic purpose, 
and we now see indications of a probable goal or 
purpose for all protoplasm. These lectures covered 
a fascinating range of scientific material and philo- 
sophical ideas. 
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III 


In the third and last week of the Institute, Pro. 
fessor Baumer partially summarized the purpose 
of the Institute by giving us a set of carefully docu- 
mented lectures on the historical development from 
the religion of the Reformation to the complete 
secularization of thought in the twentieth century 
western world. He showed us how modern agnostic 
trends have led us to our present problems of ma- 
terialism and to the many pseudo-religions such as 
Marxism, fascism, and racism, as well as to a general 
purposelessness on the part of the masses who have 
not adopted pseudo-religions. History seems to 
show that the progress of civilization is closely con- 
nected with the development of a higher religion. 
Slowly twentieth century man is beginning to realize 
a need for a God that he can feel and experience. 
When man finds a true God that will satisfy both 
his intellectual and emotional needs then our western 
world can be assured of true progress. Already 
modern society is indicating some interest in a re- 
newed Christian faith. 

Ralph Harper, father and director of the Yale 
Institute, carefuily arranged a series of evening 
lectures which covered a wide range of subjects 
including “Art,” “Counselling,” “The Don’s Move- 
ment in England,” and “Existentialism,” as well 
as discussions of theology in education, given by a 
Catholic, a Jew, and an Episcopalian. Then, in- 


evitably, our days’ lectures and discussions were 
rounded off by small dormitory bull sessions reminis- 
cent of college days. Each new day was begun by a 
fifteen minute chapel service, wonderfully broad 
in its interdenominational character, so that our 
whole program was undergirded by group worship 
experience and consummated by a communion 
service. 


By the end of the three weeks we felt we had 
explored a variety of ideas and information large 
enough for at least a six-week course, and we had 
found ways in which we could make new ideas appli- 
cable to the familiar teaching material, once back 
at school. Included in the values of the course 
was the corporate life we had shared and the ideas 
we had exchanged with men and women teachers 
representing a wide age-range, trained in a variety of 
subject fields, and coming from schools located in 
Texas, California, Minnesota, Michigan, and from 
South Carolina to New Hampshire. All came with 
a common purpose, but each took back something 
for himself and his school which was unique and 
separate. All were agreed that the Yale Institute 
was infinitely worth while, thanks to Ralph Harper’s 
immense thoughtfulness and care in planning it, 
and that it had achieved its purpose in stimulating 
independent school teachers to promote a more all- 
inclusive program of Christian education in their 
schools. 





INDEPENDENT SCHOOLS AND SCHOOLS 
OF EDUCATION 


By Donatp C. Duncan 


Mr. Duncan is on the faculty of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass. 


I 


HEN I was a small boy spending the sum- 

WV ers on the coast of Maine, I was invited 

by one of the local fishermen to go lobstering. 

Never having seen a lobster outside of a shore dinner, 
I readily accepted the invitation. I was at the dock 
as the sun rose. As we worked out of the harbor 
toward the first string of traps, I was interested in 
everything in the boat. What were these little 
wooden plugs for? What was this brass measuring 
stick for? What was the purpose of all the barnacle 
encrusted bottles? Soon we reached the first trap, 
and imagine my amazement when the first lobster 
was immediately thrown back into the sea without 
a word! This indeed seemed like an odd way to 
catch lobsters. If the object of the game was to 
catch lobsters, why in the world should the first 


one be thrown away? Yet lobsters were thrown 
away, apparently good bait was thrown overboard 
and replaced with equally powerful stuff, and the 
whole foolish process was repeated the following 
day. To me this was no way to make a living! It 
was not until much later that I learned that lobsters 
too small were thrown back to grow larger and those 
too big were thrown back to lay more eggs. The 
brass stick was to determine which was which, and 
the pegs were to protect the hands of those who were 
to handle the lobsters later. Once the background 
and the purposes of the trade were known, many of 
the seeming complexities became simpler. 

My feeling about the lobstering business was 
very close to my feeling about schools of education 
before I spent a year at the Harvard School. It 
seemed to me silly to try to teach a person how to 
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teach. Wasn’t this ability something that could 
best be developed by actual practice and observa- 
tion? Wasn’t it fruitless to try to use scientific 
methods to “measure” such intangible things as 
ability, intelligence, and reading readiness? Per- 
haps it was true that no fool was a darned fool until 
he had attended a school of education! Yet perhaps, 
too, there was something to be learned. After all, 
I was planning to spend my life teaching children, 
and if there was any information available to help 
me to be a better teacher, I wanted it. 


In the spring of 1953, I left Milton Academy to 
study at Harvard. In June of 1954, I received my 
Master’s degree in education from that school. Now 
I feel that it was one of the most profitable and 
interesting years of my life. 


II 


First, I met a great many people who were sin- 
cerely interested in every facet of education; class- 
room teachers like myself, men and women facing 
the problems of administration in our huge and com- 
plicated public school system, others who were trying 
to predict accurately whether or not a young person 
would make a successful teacher (a problem facing 
and perplexing every school headmaster). I met 
men and women interested in teachers’ unions and 
state agencies to improve the prestige of teaching 
as a profession, men and women wrestling with the 
overpowering problem of the teacher shortage now 
facing us, which will continue to face us for as long 
as we can predict. I was amazed and encouraged 
to find so many good people working on these pressing 
problems. Education plays a major part in our 
lives, and may of those in the field are inspiring and 
stimulating to know. 

Second, I had a chance to have a close look at 
the problems which ‘these people were trying to 
solve. The citizens of this country are constantly 
making greater and greater demands on education, 
and education is being asked to solve more of the 
problems of the day than ever before. Not only 
must the schools develop good minds capable of 
telling quality from trash, they must develop strong 
bodies and skilled hands. They must provide for 
the very slow as well as for the very brilliant. They 
must help with the great “melting pot” operation 
that goes on all the time in this country. With 
the Supreme Court decision on segregation up for 
action soon, the schools will be faced with legal and 
personnel problems they have never seen before. 
Many feel that it is only through the work of the 
public schools that the phrase “equality of opportu- 
nity” can be given any real meaning. So the public 
schools are faced with problems more complex than 





ever before. At Harvard, I saw some of these prob- 
lems, tried my hand at solving some, and gained 
great respect for the people who spend their lives 
working on them. 

Third, as a teacher of mathematics, I spent con- 
siderable time on subject matter. I had a chance to 
brush up some of my college mathematics which is 
applicable to secondary school teaching. I looked into 
some of the foundations of mathematics with the idea 
that if I knew the foundations upon which algebra and 
geometry rest, I could present these subjects to a 
high school class with more confidence and clarity. 
Most teachers of geometry would agree that after a 
course in geometry a student should be better able to 
see the fallacy in the following reasoning: 

All Big League players eat Wheaties. 
I eat Wheaties. 
Therefore, I shall be a Big League player. 


But how many of us have had the chance really to 
look into the logical basis of the geometry we teach? 
Have we had a chance to see how this syllogistic rea- 
soning fits into Euclidean geometry and what is the 
significance of the non-Euclidean geometries? 

Another thing that I think we are trying to teach 
in geometry courses is the place of intuition. We 
obviously want a student to develop and use his in- 
tuition, but at the same time we don’t want his in- 
tuition to run away with him. This line is a difficult 
one to find at best, and if the teacher doesn’t realize 
he is looking for it, his chances of finding it are small. 
It was once said about a famous Harvard Professor of 
Mathematics, “He knows about everything, but he 
don’t realize nothing.” Perhaps a school of education 
can help us to rea/ize some of the things that we may 
already know. 

Finally, the independent school teacher has a great 
opportunity in a school of education to meet his coun- 
terpart in the public school system. It is well known 
that most of the offerings of the schools of education 
are directed toward the public school teacher, and 
some would claim that this makes it a poor place for 
an independent school teacher to spend his time. On 
the contrary, I feel that this situation gives the inde- 
pendent school man his greatest opportunity. The 
public and independent schools are too far apart. 
They don’t know each other or understand each other’s 
problems. In the East, it is often considered socially 
desirable to attend independent schools, and many of 
these schools have the reputation for snobbery and 
prejudice. In most towns in the West, however, the 
boy who attends an independent school is looked down 
upon by his colleagues as “incompetent” and unable 
to make the grade in the “regular” school, — as a spe- 
cial case. This kind of talk is in every way detrimen- 
tal to both schools. Both systems are working on the 








same problem of developing the young people of the 
country into intelligent, useful, and critical citizens. 
In many places the public school system just can’t do 
the job; it is too big. There is plenty of room for all 
available workers and it is simple madness for one to 
belittle the efforts of another. The independent school 
teacher has a lot to learn from the public school 
teacher, and he has an obligation to try to explain to 
him the role and purpose of the independent school 
and the contribution it can make toward the education 
of the nation’s youth. 


Ill 

I am sure that many readers will grant these four 
advantages that an independent school teacher may 
find at a school of education. But how about all the 
talk we hear concerning the baseless theory, the big 
words for simple ideas, and so forth? I recently heard 
a story that illustrates this point of view fairly well. A 
man was walking down a road with the Devil when he 
saw a man approach them and pick up something from 
the roadside. The man was terrified and said to the 
Devil, ‘“Whatever shall we do? Didn’t you see him 
pick up a bit of the perfect truth? We are powerless 
against that! We shall surely die.” To which the 
Devil calmly replied, “Have no fears, I shall tempt 
him to organize it.” 

There are many independent school people who 
scorn schools of education because they feel that these 
schools have “organized” the life out of the perfect 
truth. Perhaps this is true. But in my experience 
the professors were all glad to talk of their theories 
and systems of organization. They were eager to de- 
fend them and show me that they were in fact appli- 


cable to the classroom and to the broader problems of 
education mentioned above. Perhaps the most worth 
while advantage of schools of education is the chance 
they provide for teachers to consult these “organizers” 
and learn just what they are trying to do. Often, as 
with the lobstering business, when the reasons and 
the background of certain actions or theories are 
known and understood, what seems like over-organi- 
zation turns out to be very neat simplification and 
codification. How I wish that more people would 
attend schools of education with the attitude that all 
they do is not perfect, and that everything is suscep- 
tible to constructive comment and criticism. 


One final word about timing. Practical teaching 
experience is of the greatest value to a student in a 
school of education: enough experience to show him 
what some of the problems are, yet not so much as to 
make him think that he knows what all the answers 
are. If it is possible for an independent school teach- 
er to attend a good school of education after he has 
taught for a year, or a few years, he has a wonderful 
opportunity to learn more about his chosen profes- 
sion at a time when he is most ready to learn. I think 
that many have missed this opportunity to meet their 
colleagues who are trying to solve the problems of our 
vast public school system. It is my hope that more 
and more of our independent school people will attend 
these graduate schools of teaching. The job of edu- 
cation is big and infinitely important to the future of 
the country and the free world. Let us, in the inde- 
pendent schools, use intelligently all the resources 
available, lest we be accused of fighting the battle 
with but one hand. 


THE SCHOOL AND THE FOREIGN 
NONIMMIGRANT STUDENT" 


By Tuomas F, Morrison 


Mr. Morrison is a member of the faculty of Milton Academy, Milton, Mass., and was formerly chairman of the Bureau of Research 


of the Secondary Education Board. 


o some schools that admit foreign nonimmigrant 
students, the role of the school and its legal re- 
sponsibilities may be an old story, but to others 

it may be something of a closed book. It certainly 
was to us until we had a rude awakening to the fact 
that the enrollment in the school of foreign students 
imposed certain legal obligations on us of which we had 
not been informed. For some years we have accepted 
foreign students, enjoyed them, and usually graduated 
them. When, however, on one occasion we were forced 


to dismiss a foreign boy in the middle of the academic 
year, we found that the Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion Service looked upon our failure to report his de- 
parture with something less than approbation. It 
appears that failure to comply with rules with which 
we were not familiar placed our approval by the At- 
torney General’s office in the balance until proper 
amends had been made. With the thought that some 
other schools may find themselves in the same embar- 
rassing position in the future, this note is being writ- 


1The material in this article has been reviewed by the members of the Student Division of the Boston Office of the Immigration 


and Naturalization Service. 
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ten in the hope that it will prevent a repetition of 
our experience. 

The Code of Federal Regulations has a provision 
(Title 8, Section 214f.6) that public, private, and paro- 
chial schools may receive the approval of the Attorney 
General for the admission and enrollment of non- 
immigrant foreign students if they meet certain re- 


quirements. This approval will be granted if the 
school makes application on Form I-32, a copy of 
which may be obtained from the District Office of the 
Immigration and Naturalization Service. If, however, 
a school does not fall within the categories defined in 
8 CFR 2/4f.6, application for approval should be made 
on Form I-17 and be accompanied by a fee of $25.00. 
For more details concerning the exact procedure to 
be followed in obtaining the sanction of the Attorney 
General, the District Director, Immigration and Nat- 
uralization Service, of the District in which the school 
is located should be consulted. 

After the school has obtained the necessary approv- 
al, the Department of State informs all of its Consular 
Offices of this fact. Until the information has been 
sent to the Consular Offices, it is not within the power 
of an Officer to consider a prospective student’s appli- 
cation for a nonimmigrant visa to any unapproved 
school. 

When a foreign student has been accepted for ad- 
mission by an approved school, he should be furnished 
with a letter (I have been advised that it should be 
in triplicate) which will notify him of his acceptance 
and a copy, or copies, of which can be filed with the 
Consul to whom application for a visa is made. This 
letter should indicate that the student has been ac- 
cepted and will pursue a full-time course of study. If 
there is any question of his ability to speak English, 
the school should state that it is fully capable of 
handling this problem. 

The type of letter that we have developed to meet 
this situation is very brief: 

To Whom it May Concern: 

This is to certify that has been 
admitted to Milton Academy as a regular student 
in full standing to pursue a full-time college pre- 
paratory course of instruction. 


He is expected to report to Milton Academy 
prior to 
Very truly yours, 
(SEAL) 
Secretary of the 
Faculty. 


Whenever a student leaves for a vacation outside 
of the country, he is given another letter, a copy of 
which follows: 


To Whom it May Concern: 

This is to certify that is a student 
in full standing in Milton Academy and is leaving 
the country for purposes of visiting his home dur- 


ing the vacation. He expects to 
return to the Academy at the end of the vacation. 


He is expected to report to Milton Academy 
prior to 


Very truly yours, 
(SEAL) 

Secretary of the 
Faculty. 

The visa that is granted to a nonimmigrant stu- 
dent is valid for a period of one year, and is desig- 
nated by the letter ““F” on Item No. 27 of the Entry 
Permit which is attached to his passport. Should the 
date of expiration of the passport or visa fall within 
the year for which it has been issued, the student 
should apply for an extension of the same from the 
proper authorities. If the designation of the permit 
is ““B-2,” the holder is a transient visitor and, under 
the existing U. S. immigration laws, has not been ad- 
mitted for the purpose of continuing his education. 
The Immigration and Naturalization Act makes a 
special point of this by defining the holder of such a 
permit as being here solely for purposes of travel and 
pleasure. A holder of this permit, however, may ap- 
ply for a change in his status. This will cost him 
$25.00 regardless of the fact that his request may be 
refused. The letter “J” appearing on a permit indi- 
cates that the student is under the sponsorship of 
some group interested in exchange students, such as 
The American Field Service Committee, and has been 
admitted to the United States as an Exchange-Vis- 
itor. All of the above types of permits should be re- 
ported to the nearest District Office of the Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, and special note 
should be made of all permits with a designation 
other than “F.” To the best of our knowledge, the 
only foreign students who need not be reported to the 
Service are those who have entered the country either 
on Diplomatic visas or as immigrants who intend to 
remain permanently in the United States. 

The list of District Offices is given below. Cor- 
respondence with any of these should be addressed to 
the District Officer, Immigration and Naturalization 
Service. 

District 

No. 


Address 

. 45 Kingman St., St. Albans, Vermont. 

. 73 Tremont St., Boston 8, Mass. 

. 70 Columbus Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 

. Lafayette Bldg., 5th & Chestnut Sts., Philadel- 
phia, Pa. 

. 341 U.S, Post Office & Courthouse Bldg., Balti- 
more, Md. 

. 3915 Biscayne Blvd., Miami, Fla. (P. O. Box 
2830, Miami 17) 

7. U.S. Courthouse, 69 Niagara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


~- WN 


“8. 3770 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

“9, Post Office Bldg., VanBuren & Canal Sts., 
Chicago, IIl. 

ae 12 


. 815 Airport Way, Seattle, Wash. 
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No. 13. Appraisers Bldg., 630 Sansome St., San Fran- 


cisco, Calif. 


“14, U.S. Courthouse, San Antonio, Texas. 

“15. U. S. Courthouse, El] Paso, Texas. (P. O. Box 
1650). 

“16. 458 South Spring St., Los Angeles, Calif. 

“ 17, P. O. Box 461, Honolulu, T. H. 


With the approval of the Boston District Office, 
we have developed the following Form for the report- 
ing of foreign students. This is a modification of the 
Form used by colleges and universities, omitting cer- 
tain items that are not applicable to the secondary 
school situation. 


Report of Attendance of Foreign Students. 


Date: 

Name: Date of Birth: 

Local Address: 

School or Department: Milton Academy is a sec- 
ondary school with a college preparatory curric- 
ulum. 

Date of admission: 

Grade level: 

Full 

Part-time 

Is he employed by this institution? 

Date of expected graduation from Milton Academy: 

Remarks: 


program of study in day classes, 


One item on the above Form which should receive 
special comment is that dealing with the student’s 
local address. Unless he is living with some family 
who is responsible for him during non-school hours, we 
insert the name of the school on this line. 

Another item that does not appear on this modi- 
fication of the college blank is the name of the Sponsor. 
In many cases it is impossible to find anyone in this 
country who can rightly serve in this capacity, since 
many foreign students who enter private schools do 
so on the recommendation of friends who have had rel- 
atives or friends attending the same school. Such 
students need not have close friends in this country 
who would be willing to assume complete responsibil- 
ity for them. Furthermore, families of students who 
are financially able to pay the expenses of a foreign 
education for their children are usually able to pay 
their expenses back home so that they will not be left 
stranded in this country and become a public respon- 
sibility. The school, therefore, can be considered as 
assuming the responsibility for the student and serving 
in lieu of a Sponsor. This, of course, does not refer 
to those students who enter schools under the direct 
auspices of some grant, fellowship, or Service group. 
They would be considered the direct responsibility of 
whatever agency arranged for their education in this 
country. 

The problem of employing a foreign nonimmigrant 
student is clearly defined and limited by the Immi- 
gration and Nationality Act. Such a student will not 


be permitted to work for wages, board, or lodgings 
unless he has insufficient means to cover his school ex- 
penses. In this case he must apply to the local Dis- 
trict Director, Immigration and Naturalization Serv- 
ice, for permission after he has been admitted to the 
school and defore he begins such employment. It is 
our understanding, however, that this does not apply 
to “self-help” programs which are found in many pri- 
vate schools. Since all students share alike in these 
programs, participation does not involve special con- 
sideration and, hence, does not constitute “employ- 
ment” in the usually accepted sense of the term. 

At the end of each academic year, the nearest Dis- 
trict Office must be notified of the withdrawal of each 
nonimmigrant foreign student. To meet this require- 
ment, we have developed the following Form which we 
believe simplifies the procedure. Again, it is a modi- 
fication of the Form submitted by colleges. 


Report of Foreign Student Withdrawal. 


Date: 
Name: 


Local Address: 
School: Milton Academy is a secondary school with a 
college preparatory curriculum, 
Date of Withdrawal: 
Date of leaving local address: 
Reason for Withdrawal: 
Address, or addresses, after Withdrawal: 
If leaving the U. S., intended date of departure 
from the U. S.: 
Ship (or other means of departure): 
Port of departure: 


does 
d 


This student . expect to return to Milton 
0 


Academy at the opening of the next academic year 
in September, 19—. 
Remarks: 


The necessity for the procedures of notification 
outlined above is brought about by the wording of 
Section 101(a)(15)(F) of the Immigration and Nation- 
ality Act, which defines the nonimmigrant student and 
the responsibilities of the institution in which he is 
enrolled. This Act reads, in part, as follows: 


“(F) an alien having residence in a foreign 
country which he has no intention of abandoning, 
and is a bona fide student qualified to pursue a full 
course of study and who seeks to enter the United 
States temporarily for the purpose of pursuing 
such a course of study at an established institution 
of learning or other recognized place of study in the 
United States, particularly designated by him and 
approved by the Attorney General after consulta- 
tion with the Office of Education of the United 
States, which institution or place of study shall 
have agreed to report to the Attorney General the 
termination of the attendance of each nonimmi- 
grant student, and if any such institution or place 
of study fails to make reports promptly the ap- 
proval shall be withdrawn.” 
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In summary, if a school wishes to admit nonimmi- 
grant students, it should adopt the following proce- 
dures: 


1. Obtain approval of the Office of the Attorney 
General. 


2. Send the student a letter which indicates that 
he has been admitted to the school. 


3. Report his admittance and enrollment to the 
nearest office of the Immigration and Natural- 
ization Service. 


4. Be certain that his entry permit bears the “F” 
or “J” designation. In all other cases consult 
the District Director of your District. 


5. Supply the student with the necessary cre- 
dentials whenever he enters or leaves the coun- 
try. 

6. Notify the nearest District Director, Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization Service, of the sever- 
ance of the student from your school at the end 
of each academic year, or earlier if the occasion 
demands. 


7. In case of doubt, consult your District Direc- 
tor. There appear to be as many exceptions to 
these general rules governing the nonimmigrant 
student as there are to the payment of individ- 
ual income taxes! 








ATTENTION, LIBRARIANS! 

What subjects do YOU want to have discussed in the 
Library Section Meeting at the Annual Conference? 
Please send your suggestions to: 

Joun G, Park, 
Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. 














INFORMATION WANTED! 

The SEB Library Committee is preparing a roster of 
member school librarians and is eager to have the list 100% 
complete and correct. Changes in previously submitted 
names should be sent at once to the chairman: 

Joun G. Park, 
Kent School, 
Kent, Conn. 


























BUILDING SPIRITUAL VALUES IN THE 
INTERMEDIATE GRADES 


By Emity F. Extts 


Miss Ellis is a fifth grade teacher at Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


“TI will believe in Thee, O God, and in trouble I will ask 
Thee for help. For Thou has created us all, and the 
beauty of the earth is Yours. Help me to choose well, 
make decisions justly, and be fair at al] times. Let all 
the nations not argue with each other but be peaceful 
together forever,””! 


I 

ucH has been written in recent years about 

the place of religion, religious training, and 
character building in the schools. The in- 
dependent schools are free to solve this problem in 
any way consistent with their varied purposes and 
agreeable to their pupils and parents. No school can 
evade the issue. This is how one metropolitan school? 
has attempted to build spiritual and ethical concepts, 
especially in the students of the intermediate grades. 
Our school is a nop-sectarian institution, estab- 
lished “‘to develop the body, the mind, and the char- 
acter of our boys.”8 The three major faiths of the 
New York area are represented in the student body: 


1 Quoted from a fifth grade pupil. 


Protestant, Catholic, and Jewish. A chapel service 
held three times weekly includes Scripture reading, 
the singing of hymns, and the chanting of the Lord’s 
Prayer. Beyond this, there are no periods set aside 
for the teaching of ethics. Rather, the entire program 
contributes to the building of character. The school 
has no scheduled classes in religion. Yet we find that 
activities and discussions in the classes do help to 
build feelings of wonder and reverence toward God, 
respect for others in a world where all men are broth- 
ers, and some understanding of the religious beliefs 
of mankind in the past and present. 

The emphasis on spiritual values begins when boys 
enter the school in the fifth grade, and continues until 
their graduation at the end of high school. Here, 
however, we are concerned with the intermediate 
grades — grades five, six, and seven — and the de- 
velopment of religious understanding and the growth 
of character in these years. 


3 Polytechnic Preparatory Country Day School, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


3 From the prospectus of this school, 1953. 
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In the fifth, sixth, and seventh grades the home 
room teacher has a group of boys for English and so- 
cial studies, and in many cases for science, too. It is 
in these areas that we can build a sense of spiritual 
values. Sometimes a child’s feeling of wonder is ex- 
pressed when he has an opportunity for creative writ- 
ing. Boys have written on such subjects as: ‘‘Colors 
I See,” ‘“‘“Rhythms Around Us,” or “Sounds I Hear,” 
and after thinking these things through, they have 
written down their wonder at the beauty of the world 
or the vastness of the whole universe. 

One year a fifth grade became interested in the 
various Psalms being read in Chapel. The teacher 
suggested that they might write Songs of Praise. 
Here are samples of what ten-year-olds wrote:! 

“Almighty God, Thou art so great and kind. Thou art my 

Creator. Not only mine. The sea and the hills are Yours 


also. Thou has created all on earth from tiny cells to 
man, Thou shalt keep on creating, for Thou art the Lord.” 


“O God, you are so very great. 

You have given the earth much beauty 
With all the bright and growing things. 
Within our hearts gladness sings.”’ 


“‘O God, Thou art very merciful. 

We are very glad for our freedom. 

We are glad for our good homes. 

We are glad for our good health. 

We will follow your Bible, and be thankful 
For your beautifully created world. 

O God, Thou art very merciful.” 


Another class happened to find the word conovic- 
tion in an adventure story. The boys looked up the 
word in the dictionary, and found that it meant a 
strong belief. The teacher said, “Everyone has con- 
victions. Why don’t you take two or three minutes 
to write yours down?” Nothing had been said about 
religious convictions, but the majority accepted it in 
this way. The following three samples represent the 
three religious faiths in the group.2. They are given 
in their entirety. 

“1 believe strongly that God is good. 

I believe strongly that this is a good world. 

I believe strongly that there will be peace. 

I believe strongly in the Jewish religion.” 


“TI believe strongly that God is good. 
in being truthful. I believe that one should love his 
mother and father. I believe that one should treat others 
as brothers, no matter what color his skin or belief is. I 
believe that one should share his things with others. I 
believe that boys should not hurt girls.” 


I believe strongly 


“TI believe that one should be fair and not unfair. I be- 
lieve that I should do my work to the best of my ability. 
I believe that all races, religions, and languages are equal. 





I believe that I should share with all people. 
that I should treat people fairly. 
I believe in my church.” 


I believe 
I believe in democracy. 


II 


Sometimes feelings of wonder come out of the 
study of science. A sixth grade class had been study- 
ing the story of the development of life on earth. The 
boys were impressed with the long ages of time and 
the slow changing of living things. “How did the first 
fish learn to live on land?” they asked. “How did 
life get into the first cell?” And another boy an- 
swered, ‘““You have to go back to God.” In the be- 
ginning was God. 

Another idea that has come out of the study of 
the growth of living organisms is the idea that all life 
is related, and, more specifically, that all humans are 
related to one another. A basic teaching of all the 
great religions is the belief in the brotherhood of man. 
On this idea our ethical systems are based. In a 
simple study of anthropology the children see this 
from the scientists’ viewpoint, the fact of the close 
relationship between all the races of the earth. Teach- 
ers read to the younger boys, and encourage others 
to read for themselves, books emphasizing the brother- 
hood of man and the fundamental likenesses in all the 
peoples of the earth. In reading and discussions the 
teachers also try to foster respect for diversity. The 
world is interesting because the people in it are differ- 
ent from one another in countless ways, but all people 
have the same capacity for hope and fear and longing 
and sadness and joy. 


Information about the historic religions and some 
understanding of the contributions of representative 
religious sects are tied up with the study of history. 
The fifth graders, studying the growth of America, 
find that many religious groups came to settle this 
land: the Puritans, who were always right (and in- 
tolerant); the Quakers, who built their settlement on 
the principle of brotherhood; the Catholics, who wel- 
comed all religious groups to Baltimore; the Jews, who 
established their first synagogue in Rhode Island. 
Again, the emphasis is placed on respect for diversity, 
religious freedom. One fifth grade teacher asked her 
group this question: “If you lived in London in the 
1700s, which American colony would you have chosen 
to live in?” Sixteen of the eighteen boys present 
chose Providence, Pennsylvania, or Baltimore, and all 
of these said that one reason for the choice was free- 
dom of religion in that colony. The teacher asked, 
“Why would you choose a colony that welcomed all 
religions? Why not choose one in which everyone be- 


1 The first two and the one at the beginning of this article were written by fifth graders in 1951, The last was written in the fall 


of 1953, when another fifth grade followed the same plan, 


* Fifth grade boys wrote these in 1952, The first was a Jewish boy, the second a Protestant, and the third a Catholic child, 
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longed to your own religious group?” 
answers, in the order in which they were given in a 
class discussion: 


These are the 


“You’d get to know people of other religions.” 

“You could watch other ceremonies, like 
Christmas and Chanukah.” 

“Tt’s more fun when they’re not all the same.” 

“T don’t want to be forced to follow the laws of 
one religion.” 

“You’d have more freedom of choosing.” 

“You’d have to think of the others’ point of 
view.” 

“You’d learn to work together like a team.” 

“You’d make friends of all kinds, and that is 
better.” 

“You'd have a happier life and more variety.” 

“You might get to be a religion-hater of other 
religions, and that would be awful!” 


The sixth graders become acquainted with the 
legends of early man, then the gods of Greece and 
Rome and the Norse myths, and finally the accept- 
ance of the Jewish-Christian heritage by all the na- 
tions of the West. Discussion may center on the great 
contributions of the early Hebrews or on the idea of 
a righteous God as compared with the capricious gods 
of Greek and Roman lore. A study of the Middle 
Ages, including the place of the Christian Church in 
mediaeval life, helps to clarify the impact the church 
has made in the lives of people. 

Seventh graders, studying the history of Asia, may 
spend some time comparing the Ten Commandments 
with the Laws of Buddha, and the Golden Rule with 
Confucius’ teachings. One class became interested in 
the Laws of Goodness as stated by Asoka, the Bud- 
dhist king of India in the third century B.C. Chil- 
dren come to see that there are many interpretations 
of the Good Life and many paths to God, and that 
all groups of people can learn from one another. In 
all these ways and more children add to their infor- 
mation about man’s religious ideas and ethical concepts 
through history. 


III 
Since there is diversity in the student body, boys 
learn at first hand about the beliefs and customs of 
religious groups in our city. In December Chanukah 
stories are read, along with Christmas stories. A 
Jewish boy may arrive in school with a Menorah and 
a dredle, while a Christian classmate contributes a 
picture of the Nativity. A boy who attends Friends’ 
Meeting tells the rest how the Quaker idea of brother- 
hood has been expressed in the work of the American 

Friends Service Committee. 





Biography is one of the best ways to capture a 
boy’s interest in worth while figures of the past. 
Boys admire heroes — not only sports heroes and tele- 
vision performers, but those outstanding persons of 
the past who spent their lives in service to others, in 
establishing democracy in this nation, or in develop- 
ing ideas for human progress in any land. The boys 
read biographies, individually or as class projects. 
Some classes have given plays about such figures — 
Dr. Grenfell, who lived a life of service in Labrador, 
or Jacob Riis, who was responsible for the first slum 
clearance and the first playground in New York City. 

All this program would be meaningless without an 
opportunity for a child to practice ethical behavior. 
The stage is set for this in definite ways. Ample op- 
portunity is given for boys to work and play in small 
groups and larger ones. Opportunity is given for 
boys to discuss their relationships with one another 
and to work out their own plans. Individual guid- 
ance is an integral part of the program, and in many 
ways a teacher can help a child to derive satisfaction 
from an attitude of friendliness and consideration of 
others, and from increasing ability to work coopera- 
tively with a group. 

Boys of ten, eleven, and twelve bend over back- 
wards to be fair. They do not want to be called 
“good boys,” but every child wants to learn and to 
cooperate and to be happy. If he is not happy, we 
want to know why. We make every effort to help 
those who are less skilled in getting along with others, 
so that they will be happy, too. 

The school program is set up in such a way that 
it does more than allow for fair play. The class activi- 
ties are so arranged that the children have to make 
choices and weigh values and reach decisions, and 
then evaluate what they have done. Democratic pro- 
cedures in the classroom, group discussions, and the 
teacher’s interest in each child as a person all con- 
tribute to the building of individual and group morale. 

Above all, we-hope that through our school pro- 
gram the boys will learn to grow in self-discipline. 
For it is only in self-discipline that a child truly grows 
in character. His skill in practicing cooperation, kind- 
liness, and generosity depends upon his interest in 
others as persons and upon sufficient control of him- 
self to make himself an agreeable member of society. 
Without self-discipline society itself would break 
down. 

So we try to give our boys an opportunity to recog- 
nize those values that cannot be seen with the eyes, 
to develop respect for all persons of any background, 
and to practice brotherhood in their relationships with 
each other and with their fellowmen. 
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FROM OUR READERS 


BRITISH SCHOOLMISTRESSES SEEK U. S. 
POSITIONS 
To the Editor of 
THE INDEPENDENT SCHOOL BULLETIN: 


We are both fully qualified, one for Juniors and 
one for Seniors, and can supply excellent references. 

We would both be extremely grateful if you could 
help us in any way whatsoever in this matter. 


We would be very grateful if you could possibly Thanking you very much for your kind coopera- 


help us. We are two young British schoolmistresses ©" 

who wish to spend a period teaching in the States. Sincerely yours, 

We would prefer to arrange this independently in- Jean SPENCER 
stead of through the Anglo-American exchange sys- Highfield Marcaret HENLEY 


tem, as we then could spend a longer time in your 
country. 


159, Andover Road 
Newbury, Berks. 


PERSONALS 


The rules governing the placement of personal advertisements are as follows: The Buttertin will publish 
notices from teachers who are looking for new positions or from schools that are looking for new teachers. 
Other notices of an advertising nature will be accepted also, at the discretion of the editor. 

The charge is according to length, the minimum being $5.00 for about fifty words. Please make checks pay- 
able to the Secondary Education Board. The editor reserves the right to edit notices if necessary. 


If anonymity is desired, a box number will be assigned and the Buttetin will forward replies to the 
advertiser. 





WANTED: POSITION IN SECONDARY SCHOOL OR JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Experienced teacher, graduate Syrian University at Damascus with L.L.M.; graduate Claremont Graduate School (Calif.), 
M.A, International Relations on scholarship awarded by Phi Beta Kappa Alumni of So, California, Taught five years, 
year of which in Near East. Taught: social studies, history, civics, and Bible. Was vice principal, dorm master, study 
hall supervisor, Available Jan. 1955. For further information write: 


Box J-129 

Secondary Education Board 
186 Centre Street 

Milton 86, Mass. 














FOR LOWER SCHOOLS AND 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


On Thursday evening, March 3, just preceding the 
SEB’s 29th Annual Conference, two special dinner meet- 
ings will be held — one for heads of elementary schools, 
the other for heads of lower schools, The elementary 
schools dinner will be at The Buckley School, 120 East 
74 Street, The place of the lower schools dinner will be 
announced later, 

Both groups will hold follow-up sessions during the 
Conference — from 1:30 to 3:00 P.M. on Friday, March 4, 








SEB OFFICE CLOSED 
Please note that from Wednesday, March 2, through 
Monday, March 7, the Secondary Education Board office 
will be closed. Schools should notify all departments of 
this fact so that supplies needed during that period can 
be ordered well in advance of March 2, 
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OUR SCHOOLS AND THE PUBLIC 


Kennetu C. Parker, The Taft School, Watertown, Conn. 


FIGURES DO LIE 


I 
“ | ee Do Lie” was suggested as a topic for 


this column at the last open meeting of the 

public relations committee, on November 
19 in New York. Justifiable objection was raised 
by several schools concerning the practice of quoting 
in alumni magazines alumni fund statistics of other 
institutions. 

Figures have been quoted freely without the 
permission of the schools concerned, according to 
most of those present at the November 19 meeting. 
Furthermore, one school arrived at percentages of 
participation for another school fund and published 
them without either verification or permission. In- 
deed the school whose percentages were published 
had never worked out any such percentages itself! 
These are the facts. Let’s look for a moment to see 
why a school wishes to publicize comparative figures. 
The. reason is usually either to brag about its own 
figures or to shame its alumni into better performance. 
No one can argue with the philosophy behind either 
of these reasons. But wouldn’t it be as effective to 
state that schools A, B, and C have had such and 
such records rather than actually to name the schools? 
Otherwise, why not write a school, stating what you 
wish to show and asking permission to quote the 
school’s figures? This, it seems to me, would be in 
line with a better code of ethics in public relations. 

“The American Alumni Council Report on Funds,” 
you will argue, “gives us the figures we want. If 
they are published there, why can’t I use them?” 
There is, indeed, some justification, provided that 
you state that all the figures compared are from that 
report, quoted exactly, and not changed into per- 
centages. 

I have read the fund reports of many schools 
both in the AAC report and in alumni magazines 
or school literature. It is difficult to get any clear 
picture of true comparisons from such articles. The 
AAC is still trying to find a set of categories that 
will be a reliable basis for comparison. There are 
many factors that must be equated for a just analysis 
of the whole alumni fund movement. 


Many questions arise: What is the definition 
of “alumnus”? Some schools include all students 
who have attended the school for at least three 
months, or for a year. Others consider as alumni 
only those who received diplomas, or completed the 
senior year. Still other schools have two lists — 


a “mailing list” and a “fund list.” The former is not 
included in the solicitation for funds. 

It is easy to see that unless you know the answers 
to such questions, you cannot arrive, for example, 
at a figure for percentage of contribution to an alumni 
fund which would give reliable results for comparison 
purposes. 

The problem is further complicated by the fact 
that some schools do not separate their alumni fund 
work from fund appeals made to parents or friends 
of the school. Furthermore, parents and alumni 
often contribute not only to the alumni or 
general fund but also for special purposes such as 
scholarships, endowments, buildings, etc. Are these 
figures included or excluded in the fund reports? 
Again, the figures may be distorted depending upon 
how the report is made. 

“Figures Do Lie,” then, is a good theme. I 
think you will agree that we must give more thought 
to how promiscuously we quote figures. It surely 
would be embarrassing to have an alumnus pick up 
from another magazine our poor figures and throw 
them. back at us, particularly if the magazine was 
mistaken or had not made a clear-cut explanation 
of the terms, the figures, and the reasons for printing 
the figures. 

We are all working for the same thing — in- 
dependent education. In our public relations we 
must not lose sight of that. Alumni magazines are 
not “house organs,” printed just for a limited group. 
Alumni magazines have come of age and are good 
reading for all. They are circulated far and wide 





OUR INDEPENDENT SCHOOL TRUSTEES 


The Public Relations Committee of the SEB announces 
publication of Our Independent School Trustees. This 64- 
page booklet contains a Foreword by Dr. John F, Gum. 
mere, an Introduction, and four chapters: “The Teachers 
Look at the Trustees”; “The School Heads Comment”; 
“What Do the Graduates Think?”’; and “Now, Meet a 
Trustee,” 

Prices are as follows: 

Members — 1-5 copies, 75 cents each plus cost of 
mailing 
6 copies and over, 65 cents each plus cost 
of mailing 
Non-Members — 1-5 copies, $1.00 each plus cost of 
mailing 
6 copies and over, 85 cents each plus 
cost of mailing 








— — 
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beyond the alumni group. The feeling expressed 
at the public relations meeting was that we should, 
therefore, take this into consideration before pub- 
lishing figures that might be misconstrued to the 
detriment of one school, and, therefore, of all schools. 

Perhaps we should consider seriously the ad- 
visability of drawing up a code of public relations 
for our member schools. With this in mind the 
public relations committee has made several sugges- 
tions of items to be included in such a code. They 


are in the “futures” file for this section of the BuLLE- 
Tin. I urge our readers to give the whole problem 
serious consideration and to write me your thoughts 
and recommendations. To be good, the code should 
contain ideas from all types of schools. I hope you 
will give me your reactions in order that the public 
relations committee as a whole may evolve a code 
that will help us all in our work and give direction 
to the general public relations aims of independent 
schools. — K. C, P. 





SECONDARY SCHOOLS RECOGNIZED 


The SEB wishes to congratulate and thank the 
American Alumni Council for its recent move in 
creating a special Director for Secondary School 
Activities. To those of us who are members, the 
organization is most valuable and the help we have 
received from it and from one another has been in- 
spiring and productive of better alumni and public 
relations programs. 

Frank B. Conklin, Deerfield Academy, Deerfield, 
Mass., has been appointed the first director. I 
am printing here his first official communication, 
which has just appeared in the December AAC News. 
I urge all who are engaged in alumni work and who 
are not familiar with the work of the association to 
seek information from him or from the executive 
secretary, Ernest Stewart, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C. You will be most 
welcome, I am sure, to attend any one of the nine 
district meetings, and you will find the experience 
both stimulating and worth while. 


A MESSAGE FROM THE DIRECTOR 
FOR SECONDARY SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 


What are the implications of the step recently 
taken by the American Alumni Council to establish 
a new position on the Board for a Director for Second- 
ary School Activities? That is the question I would 
like to address to my colleagues in the secondary 
school field in this first communication since my ap- 
pointment to that post. 

The first implication obviously is that there must 
be something which the schools can gain by holding 
membership in the Council. The second is that 
there is something which they can contribute through 
their active participation in its programs. Implied 
also in this recognition of secondary schools as a unit 
within the organization is added responsibility on our 
part to improve our own alumni programs and in 
so doing to contribute to the general advancement 
of alumni work. 

This is a time when a reappraisal of the methods 
and procedures of each alumni office, annual fund, 


and magazine should be made. Each alumni worker 
would do well to take a day off from his normal 
routine to examine his own work and activities, using 
the same critical eye with which he views those of 
another institution. 

All of us have had the experience, I am sure, of 
stepping into the alumni office of a similar school or 
college and questioning why certain things are done 
in a particular manner. We observe whatever 
machinery is available and question its efficiency 
and cost; we look over the system of record keeping 
and question its reliability in producing information 
quickly and accurately. The same is true as we 
study another’s annual fund procedures and “tech- 
niques; or as we thumb through another alumni maga- 
zine and question layout, use of pictures, editorial 
comment, volume of alumni notes, and other items. 

Have you ever looked at your own work the same 
way? Can you lay aside for one day your predeter- 
mined prejudices, and be objective about vour office, 
fund, or magazine? 

During the next few months it is my hope that 
the secondary school alumni workers in particular 
will critically survey their work. In the process, 
questions will arise which will need to be answered by 
someone who has had the same problem and solved it. 
Or you may discover the solution to a problem and 
be in a position to share it with everyone else. 

As your program develops, bring your problems 
and your solutions of problems to the American 
Alumni Council. It is your organization, established 
to provide a means of exchanging and developing 
new ideas and methods. Through it, all of us can 
work to further the cause of education through the 
medium of alumni activity. 

— Frank B. Conx.n. 


COOPERATION WITH SERVICE CLUBS 


The following article has been sent in from the 
New York Military Academy. It is printed in its en- 
tirety, because here is an area in which the independ- 
ent schools can undoubtedly increase the effective- 
ness of their public relations programs. 
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One of the civic forces in the United States to grow greatly 
in power and influence during the past decade is that represented 


by the service clubs of the nation. Rotary International is a 
good example of this type of organization. It has long since 
ceased to be, if it ever were, just a luncheon club for prominent 
citizens. Every phase of civic enterprise comes into its ken,either 
through the individual participation of its members in commun- 
ity affairs, or by concerted club action, 

New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., 
has again been invited by the Rotary Club of Newburgh, 
N. Y., to take part in one of its most forward-looking pro- 
jects, the attendance at the weekly meetings of the club by 
delegates from the local secondary schools, student leaders from 
public, parochial, and independent schools. At NYMA the pro- 
gram was begun in September, 1953, and during the last school 
year some ten cadets, chosen for their outstanding achievements, 
academic, military, and athletic, joined with the Rotarians for 
two meetings each, 

The first four weeks of the current Junior Rotarian program 
has seen two delegates from NYMA at the meetings: Cadet 
First Capt. Raymond Smith and Cadet Capt, David Lombardo. 
A brief résumé of their records was read to the club upon their 
presentation, At the final meeting of the school year all the 
Junior Rotarians will take part in conducting the meeting, at 
which time they will tell the club what they have learned from 
their attendance. Much of what they will have learned is basic 
to the American way of life. 


GUIDING PRINCIPLES 

“Guiding Principles in Boy-Girl Social Life’ is 
the title of a small four-page leaflet prepared by the 
Association of Independent Schools of Greater 
Washington (D. C.). There are thirty schools 
belonging to the Association and the booklet is 
another of the many communications prepared by 
our independent schools to help the parents as well 
as their children in the myriad social problems of 
our times. 


The pamphlet, after a brief explanation of why 
it was prepared, lists the following nine principles: — 


1. Social activities of students should be confined to weekends 
and holidays and should end at a reasonable hour. 

2. When students entertain, parents should be present or 
available at all times. 

3. “Party crashing” should not be tolerated. 


4. Parents and students should have a common understanding 
as to the time a student should return home from a social 
function. 

5. Parents and students should have a common understanding 
as to where and with whom tine is to be spent. 

6. The practice of “parties after parties” should be discour- 
aged, 

7. The common courtesies, such as prompt acceptance or re- 
gret of invitations and appropriate dress at social functions, 
should be taught and their practice insisted upon. 

8. Since schools do not permit the use of any alcoholic drinks 
at their social functions or allow any student who gives evi- 
dence of their use before these functions to participate in 
them, parents should follow this practice in any party held 
in their home or under their sponsorship, 

9. Since parents have a moral, as well as a legal responsibility, 
for those whom their sons or daughters may have in their 
cars, they should see that their children are trained to be, 


and continue to be, considerate and courteous drivers, with 
a keen sense of responsibility for the safety of their passen- 
gers and of others, 


BOOK FAIR BENEFITS COMMUNITY 

The fourth annual book fair of the Annie Wright 
Seminary, Tacoma Wash., was held on October 
19-22, giving the community and neighboring schools 
an opportunity to see a large display of books grouped 
for all ages and interests. 

Four speakers were selected for the occasion: 
Dorothy Hairgrove, acting superintendent of the 
Work with Children Department of the Seattle 
Public Library; Emma Atkins Jacobs, who writes 
for the teen-ager and whose Chance to Belong was a 
runner-up in the Child Study Association award of 
last year; and Neta Lohnes Frazier, author of Little 
Rhody and Somebody Special, books for the inter- 
mediate age. Both Mrs. Jacobs and Mrs. Frazier 
came from Spokane, Wash., for the occasion. 

Margaret E. Bell of Loring, Alaska, whose in- 
formal talks opened the fair, was of particular local 
interest, as she is a graduate of the Seminary. The 
last of a trilogy and her eighth book, Love is Forever, 
is a recent publication for young people. 





1954-1955 PRIZE CONTEST 


Tue INDEPENDENT ScHoo.t Bu tetin will offer two 
prizes of $50 each to the writers of the best unsolicited 
manuscripts submitted for publication before February 15, 
1955. One prize will be awarded for the best article on a 
subject of general interest; the other prize will be awarded 
for the best article in a specific field. Rules govern- 
ing the contest are as follows: ¥ 

1, Manuscripts should not be longer than approxi- 
mately 2,000 words. 

2. Manuscripts must be typewritten, double-spaced, 
on one side of the paper only, and three copies (one 
original and two carbon copies) must be submitted. 

3. Articles may be on any educational subject likely 
to be of interest to independent elementary or 
secondary school readers. 

4. All articles must be written expressly for Tue In- 
DEPENDENT ScHooL BuLtetin; they may not have 
appeared in print elsewhere. 

5. All manuscripts must be in by February 15. Those 
received earlier may be considered for publication in 
earlier issues of the BuLietin, 

6. This contest is not open to members of the editorial 
staff or to the Executive Committee of the Second- 
ary Education Board, 

7. The editors of Tue InpEPENDENT ScHooL BuLteE- 
TIN will be the judges, and their decision will be 
final, The editors reserve the right to publish in 
the Bu.tetin any article submitted, whether or 
not it wins a prize. 

8. Manuscripts (in triplicate) should be addressed to 
Tue InpEPENDENT ScHoo. Bu.vetin, Secondary 
Education Board, Milton 86, Massachusetts. 
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WHAT THE SCHOOLS ARE DOING 
NEWS OF BOYS’ AND COEDUCATIONAL SCHOOLS 


Joseru R. W. Donce, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 
Joun G. Contey, Detroit University School, Grosse Pointe, Mich. 


THE CURRICULUM AND THE 
CLASSROOM 

The program of religious studies at The Hill 
School, Pottstown, Pa., has been enlarged this 
year with the appointment of six lay members to 
assist the Rev. Mark L. Brown, School Chaplain, in 
teaching religious courses. 

Religion classes meet twice a week. The three 
courses survey the roots and origins of the Christian 
faith as contained in the Old and New Testaments 
and relate that faith to human behavior today in the 
light of Christian concepts. 

Mr. Brown teaches the second form (Introduction 
to the Bible) and the sixth form (Study of Christian 
Beliefs and Ethics). William A. James, trained at 
Mt. Airy Seminary, gives the lectures to the fifth 
form (Studies of the New Testament), assisted by lay 
members of the faculty, who lead discussion groups. 





The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, is one of the schools that have been added 
this year to the group cooperating in the Ford Founda- 
tion’s experiment in College Admission with Ad- 
vanced Standing. Work is being done in the fields of 
mathematics, French, and English. 

The work in mathematics has been coordinated 
with the advanced courses in mathematics offered in 
senior year, and except for some differences in ap- 
proach, is the same type of work that has been of- 
fered for many years. This work is under the direc- 
tion of M. Albert Linton, Jr., of the mathematics 
department. 

The work in French, under the direction of Dr. E. 
Wesley O’Neill, is being conducted along the line of 
tutorial honors work. 

The work in English, however, is entirely new, 
and is being offered in two advanced courses, one in 
the senior and one in the junior year. This year the 
senior course and the junior one somewhat overlap 
because they are both new, but the plan is to have the 
junior one lead into the senior one, so that most boys 
who are candidates for advanced standing in college 
English will take the two year sequence. In addi- 
tion, special work along a tutorial line is being given 
to abler pupils in the regular sophomore classes. C. O. 
Page and William S. Lane are in charge of the project, 
with Mr. Page handling the senior course and Mr. 
Lane the junior. 


The English department at the Noble and Green- 
ough School of Dedham, Mass., has established a 
new outside reading “core book” plan. Designed to 
create a common background of literary acquaintance 
for reference in teaching, the new list is restricted to 
classics arbitrarily chosen as books most frequently 
alluded to in the world of letters. Each student in 
the upper three classes is required to read five of these 
books during a school year. Five of the forty-five 
works on the list must be read by each boy before 
his graduation; beyond these specified five, a boy’s 
choice may be personal, with instructor’s approval. 
The required five are Pilgrim’s Progress, Gulliver’s 
Travels, Robinson Crusoe, Oregon Trail, and Walden. 
As aid in awakening interest and guiding choice, the 
English department has composed a pamphlet de- 
scribing the history and significance of each book on 
the list, and suggesting the grade level at which it 
may best be understood and enjoyed. A fuller de- 
scription of the new “core book” program appeared 
in an article in the Fall Graduates’ Bulletin. 

An optional, non-credit course in Navigation, 
coastal and celestial, is being offered to seniors this 
year. The class, which meets two periods a week, 
is being taught by Frank B. Lawson, Business Man- 
ager and teacher of Latin and mathematics. At 
present the course numbers five students. 





A new course for those interested in improving 
their handwriting is being taught at Governor Dum- 
mer Academy in South Byfield, Mass., by Warren T. 
Johnson, a graduate of the Academy in 1933 and of 
Amherst College in 1937. Mr. Johnson is a legal 
handwriting expert who has become interested in 
helping students improve their writing habits. 

The course totals three hours, administered in 
half-hour periods once a week for six weeks. All 
students at the Academy were offered an opportunity 
to register for the course and at no extra charge, and 
a total of sixty-six students took advantage of it. 
Since Mr. Johnson can handle only four in a group, 
it has proved to be necessary for him to spend two 
full days a week at the Academy to accommodate 
the demand. 





This fall Oakwood School, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., 
has extended its curriculum in art, music, religion, 
and public speaking for juniors and seniors. Each 
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course under this program meets one forty-five minute 
period per week. This period was made possible 
in the schedule by creating an extra period one day 
a week. All the new courses meet in this extra period. 

The junior class is divided into two equal groups. 
The first semester, one group takes a course in world 
religions while the other takes a course in public 
speaking. The second semester, the groups inter- 
change. This means that in the course of each year 
all juniors get one semester of public speaking and one 
semester of world religions. 

Each senior is required to take a course in religion 
plus either a course in art appreciation or a course 
in music appreciation. Students who have had 
regular courses in art are urged to take music appre- 
ciation and those who have had training in music are 
urged to take art appreciation. One half of the 
seniors take the religion course the first semester, 
and the other half is divided between music appre- 
ciation and art appreciation courses according to 
preference. The second semester, those in the 
religion class will go into art and music courses on 
the basis of preference, and those in the art and music 
classes will go into the course in religion. 





A new course at New jYork Military Academy, 
Cornwall-on-Hudson, N. Y., this year is the weekly 
seminar for first classmen (seniors) in character 
education. It is based on the program given in the 
armed forces, the aim of which is to develop individual 
moral responsibility. Chaplain John F. Hagen, 
Capt., ChC, USN (ret.) is the instructor, and his 
more than fourteen years of active duty have provided 
a rich and varied background. 

There are four sections and they meet in Reidy 
Hall once a week. It is a required course and the 
members must take notes, which are graded three 
times a year. One of the visual aids used by Chaplain 
Hagen is the flannelgraph or “magic” board, on which 
pictures are rapidly placed in sequence to convey 
the basic outline of the day’s lecture. This device 
is a cloth-covered board to which the charts and 
pictures stick as long as the lecturer needs them. 


The notes required of the seniors are based on 
(1) what they see, (2) what they hear from Chaplain 
Hagen and fellow classmates, and on (3) what they 
think of (1) and (2). Among the topics are marriage 
and family life, responsibilities, moral principles, 
and citizenship. The development of emotional 
maturity and the motivation toward worthy ideals 
are among the objects of the course at NYMA. Prob- 
lems are presented for their solution and discussion 
is encouraged and forthcoming. 


An experimental course in German is being taught 
in the upper intermediate (seventh grade) at Newark 
Academy, Newark, N. J. The oral-aural method is 
being used to teach the pupils of this grade pronuncia- 
tion, basic vocabulary, and sentence patterns in their 
initial experience with a foreign language. If the 
course proves to be successful, the program will be 
expanded to include two additional years of such 
instruction before the more formal college prepara- 
tory study of German is begun in the sophomore 
year. The program is under the direction of John 
W. Strahan, III. 





At The Sidwell Friends School, Washington, 
D. C., a new course in human relations has been 
added to the curriculum at the seventh grade level. 
Miriam D. Wilson teaches the course in “Group 
Living,” which combines and expands courses in 
physiology and religion previously taught separately. 

Drawing upon psychology, physiology, sociology, 
and religion, Mrs. Wilson explores human relations 
with her seventh grade classes, beginning with a 
boy’s or a girl’s understanding of himself and his 
family — physically, mentally, and emotionally, pro- 
ceeding to the larger questions of understanding 
another person, and finally the community. 

Shacter, Jenkins and Bauer’s You’re Growing Up, 
from Scott, Foresman and Company’s Health and 
Personal Development Series, serves as the text 
book, supplemented by Bullis and O’Malley’s Human 
Relations in the Classroom prepared for The Delaware 
State Society for Mental Hygiene. ’ 

Major units, as taught at The Sidwell Friends 
School, have as their aim the introduction of positive 
mental hygiene principles to normal school children 
as a practical aid to them in gaining insight regarding 
the everyday problems of living effectively as a mem- 
ber of a group. 





Twenty-six students in the freshman-sophomore 
geology course at The Gunnery in Washington, 
Conn., are setting up a Science Museum where speci- 
mens drawn from the surrounding area will be on 
display, together with models of various geologic 
formations, and where individual projects will be 
left on record for the benefit of future students. 

This group is being guided by William N. Bailey 
of the science department, who is building much 
course and project material around a geologic contour 
map of the rectangle in the Litchfield hills on which 
Washington is located. Reference texts are being 
collected in a library, and various types of displays 
arranged, from rotating bulletin board material, and 
samples indicating the several rock classifications, 
to a complete collection of specimens given by a 
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faculty family and formerly owned by Professor 
Edward S. Dana, Yale’s great geologist and curator 
of the Peabody mineralogical collection. 

Included also are periodic meetings with the 
Rev. John S. Cuthbert, School Chaplain. In these 
sessions free discussion is encouraged of spiritual 
and scientific truths, particularly with reference to 
the creation of the earth, the beginnings of life on 
earth, and the significance of natural catastrophies. 

Located in the school’s former art studio, the 
Museum is the classroom and laboratory for the 
course, as well as for an informal Geology Club. 
Mr. Bailey’s objective is to link each individual 
student’s enthusiasms to an understanding of the 
scientific method with which each project should 
be carried to a conclusion. 





An Interdepartmental Committee on Mechanics 
Deficiency at The Lawrenceville School, Lawrence- 
ville, N. J., was formed two years ago to help over- 
come sloppiness in the written work of certain stu- 
dents. If a boy’s name is given to the committee, 
he is then required to keep a special notebook of all 
his papers written for his courses. At unannounced 
times this volume is called for, and the committee 
passes judgment on it. If it is found to be satisfactory 
— that is, if the boy’s general neatness and accuracy 
have improved, he is taken off the deficiency list. 

The committee board is made up of a representa- 
tive from each department of the school. The report 
of any one of these men can put a boy on the defi- 
ciency list. In the same way, if any one of them 
thinks that a boy’s work has not improved, he can 
keep the boy on the deficiency list even if all other 
board members consider the boy’s work to be satis- 
factory. 

The success of the project is clearly shown in the 
fact that there were twenty times as many boys on 
the list two years ago as are on the list today. 





Students of French at The Gunnery in Washing- 
ton, Connecticut, are fortunate in an invitation to 
membership extended to them by the Alliance Fran- 
¢aise of nearby Waterbury. This organization has 
long attracted to its meetings prominent French 
people resident or teaching in this country. Of the 
Alliance’s speakers for this year, Gunnery students 
in company with Charles A. Coit and Guy Whittal 
have already heard M. Henri Peyre of Yale on the 
subject “France, Summer 1954,” M. Vincent Guilloton 
in his consideration of “19th Century Historic Facts 
Influencing the 20th Century,” and Mlle. Germaine 
Bree of New York University speaking on “Lyautey 
and North Africa.” 


TWO SCHOOLS COMBINE 


Prior to the academic year, 1952-53, the boards of 
trustees of both the Chicago Latin School for Boys 
and the Girls Latin School of Chicago felt that as 
the two schools were located in an urban area of dense 
population, it would be more realistic socially to com- 
bine the schools into one Latin School of Chicago. 
There was a general recognition that coeducation 
would improve educational advantages, and conse- 
quently, plans were formulated to effect such a change. 


Several problems were immediately evident. The 
two school buildings were located approximately 
eight city blocks apart. This meant that much of the 
physical properties owned by the two schools would 
have to be transferred. Also, many of the faculty 
members had never had any experience in the field of 
coeducation. It was decided that during the first 
year, 1952-53, grades 10 through 12 would be consoli- 
dated first. The students found the experience re- 
warding, and as a result, during the academic year 
1953-54, all grades, kindergarten through 12, were 
combined. 

The building that had formerly housed the Boys’ 
School was turned into the Lower School. Kinder- 
garten through 6 were permanently installed in the 
building, and with a considerable financial outlay 
authorized by the board, the building was adequately 
remodeled to accommodate the younger children. 
The former girls’ building was also remodeled to han- 
dle the Upper School, grades 7 through 12. 

Thus far, it has been found that the quality of edu- 
cation has improved. Many activities have been 
made possible by combining the two schools which 
would have been impossible previously. Social events 
that are student planned, faculty guided, and parent 
sponsored have increased, and the more realistic social 
situation has had very concrete benefits. 

Where before two separate faculties had been nec- 
essary, now one enlarged group working closely to- 
gether has emerged. More unity in the curriculum 
has been achieved, and an active Parents’ Council has 
been formed which takes a prominent part in all of the 
functions of the school. 

Dr. Mark A. Neville, head of the Boys’ Latin 
School, and for some twenty years head of the Eng- 
lish department in the well-known coeducational John 
Burroughs School of St. Louis, was appointed head- 
master of the new school. Under his guidance the 
move was made with a minimum of difficulty. He 
feels that other urban day-schools may be facing the 
same problem either because of economic instability 
or a desire to bring about a more normal social order 
in the school. The board of trustees and Dr. Neville 
will be happy to answer any inquiries concerning such 
a move if they are forthcoming. 
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The Latin School of Chicago looks forward to a 
prosperous and educationally fruitful future under 
the new plan. Curricular changes are constantly be- 
ing made to meet and facilitate coeducational activi- 
ties, and extra-curricular activities are becoming more 
rewarding as time passes. As the faculty has adjusted 
to the new teaching situation, each teacher has found 
much to be said for the system. The school hopes that 
other institutions in a similar situation will benefit 
from its experience in consolidation. 


COLLEGE DAY 


On November 13, Thayer Academy in Brain- 
tree, Mass., held its fifth successive — and highly 
successful — College Day, when it played host to the 
principals, guidance personnel, and the seniors and 
juniors of some thirty-five high schools from the Bay 
State’s South Shore, enabling its guests to meet and 
confer with the admissions officers of over fifty uni- 
versities, colleges, and junior colleges, representing 
New England, New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, 
and even Ohio (Marietta) and Washington, D. C. 
(George Washington University). Although the in- 
stitution of an annual College Day is by no means 
claimed as the brain child of Thayer Academy or its 
headmaster, Gordon O. Thayer, it is believed that 
Thayer’s College Day marks the only attempt to date 
of a secondary school — public or private — to cap- 
ture regional interest and participation. 

The College Day activities were opened by Presi- 
dent Nils Wessell of Tufts College, who stressed the 
point that the effort spent by a high school student in 
investigating colleges before applying for admission, 
would pay extremely worth while dividends. Stu- 
dents, President Wessell warned, should limit their 
applications to a maximum of four colleges, and should 
not become what admissions officers dread and term 
“ghosts” — candidates who apply to several colleges, 
are accepted independently by these colleges, and then 
fail to make their appearance in the fall. The youth- 
ful Tufts president earnestly advised each student 
among the College Day audience of nearly 1,000, to 
obtain all possible information from and about those 
institutions in which he is interested; to visit college 
campuses when feasible — though not to be misled by 
the sheer size and magnificence thereof; to comport 
himself naturally during the admission interview; and 
to make his final decision solely upon the basis of the 
educational opportunities offered — not, for example, 
upon the amount of financial assistance available. 

Throughout the afternoon, prospective college 
students from the visiting schools met and listened to 
the admissions officers representing the first three 
colleges of their choice; there was also ample oppor- 
tunity for individual conferences. In the evening, 
following a dinner for the participating admissions 





personnel, a lively, entertaining, and informative panel 
discussion was held, attended by parents and educa- 
tors, as well as students. Three veteran admissions 
directors — Emery Walker, Jr., of Brown University, 
Barbara Ziegler of Wheaton College, and Frederick 
Copeland of Williams College — spoke briefly upon 
the respective topics: the student’s problem of de- 
ciding upon which college to attend; the colleges’ 
ever-increasing problem in deciding which students to 
accept, particularly in the light of tremendously in- 
creasing applications; and the student’s problem in 
staying in college, once accepted. The three officers 
were then joined in the panel discussion by Donald 
Cadigan of the University of Massachusetts, John 
Morse of Rensselaer Polytechnic Institute, Captain 
William Cooper of the United States Military Acad- 
emy, who discussed the merits of students’ discharg- 
ing their military obligations defore entering college, 
and Mrs. Yvonne Rodax of Bradford Junior College. 

The Thayer College Day was made possible by the 
combined efforts of its faculty and its extremely ac- 
tive and cooperative Parents Club. As in the past, 
Thayer Academy students, both boys and girls, vol- 
untarily contributed their efforts, serving as ushers, 
attendants and guides, and as waitresses at the noon 
luncheon and afternoon tea. 


COLLEGE COUNSELORS 


To make a more effective and efficient liaison 
among colleges, parents, students, and faculty of The 
Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., a board of 
college counselors has been set up at Allendale com- 
posed of the headmaster and two members of the fac- 
ulty. These men have been chosen for this important 
work because of their long experience in the field of 
college admission guidance, as well as their wide per- 
sonal contacts among the college admission offices. 

Although it is true that for some years Allendale 
has been successful in placing its graduates in col- 
leges throughout the country, largely through the 
efforts of one of the faculty members, an increased 
enrollment plus a larger than usual senior class make 
it obvious that the work of college guidance was too 
great for one person and the need for a counselling 
team imperative. 

It is now possible to assure an Allendale senior an 
earlier and more personal contact with college repre- 
sentatives and, in many cases, to secure a tentative 
judgment as to the qualifications of the candidate 
from the college of his choice. 

Further, it is felt that with this board, the parents 
of the Allendale graduates will have an earlier oppor- 
tunity to see, grasp, and judge the circumstances 
which inevitably surround the entrance of all boys to 
college life and to make what adjustments are neces- 
sary. 
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The counselors feel also that a major part of their 
responsibilities is to impress upon all students, not 
merely seniors, the importance of an early selection of 
a college and of a sustained effort, especially scholas- 
tically, toward the attainment of entrance to the col- 
lege of their choice. 


Already this year representatives from many 
Eastern colleges have visited Allendale and have held 
conferences with the students and with the board. 
It is expected that by Mid-Years many more college 
representatives will have visited Allendale and, in 
some cases, preliminary judgments of the qualifica- 
tions of most of the applicants will have been com- 
pleted. 


Although it is obvious that college entrance can 
not be guaranteed by this board, the school feels that 
it will be an efficient agent to aid in the process of 
placing the proper student in the proper college. 


ORIENTING NEW TEACHERS 


To integrate and to orient new faculty members as 
rapidly as possible, St. Louis Country Day School, 
St. Louis, Mo., conducts an all-day briefing session 
before school begins in September. 


Each new man is assigned a faculty “sponsor,” 
viz. a colleague who assumes for one year the responsi- 
bility of informing and guiding his “‘sponsee” within 
the general policies of the school. As far as possible 
men of similar interests are assigned as sponsors. 


Faculty members in charge of fringe benefits such 
as Blue Cross hospitalization, Blue Shield medical- 
surgical care, St. Louis Country Day School’s em- 
ployees’ retirement plan, and social security, explain 
their operation and eligibility to the new men, with 
the headmaster usually explaining the school’s faculty 
salary schedule. 

Following this, key administrative personnel 
explain the Gestalt of the school’s academic, athletic, 
advisory, and extra-curricular policies. The dean of 
faculty, for example, outlines general school policy, 
the curriculum, standards, discipline, and faculty 
duties outside the classroom. To acquaint all with 
the broad picture, the head of the lower school ex- 
plains the psychology of the lower school program. 
Since most men coach some sport as well as teach, 
the director of athletics, in general terms, points up 
the physical education program, its aims, and the 
intramural and interscholastic sports program. Fur- 
ther, because each man will guide and advise some 
eighteen boys, the director of advisers explains the 
concept of the advisory system, the marking system, 
cumulative grading, and procedure for sending home 
reports and allied communications. Finally, the as- 
sistant headmaster explains the importance of proper 


maintenance of physical plant and outlines procedure 
for purchase of supplies. 


Presented with the larger picture, each new faculty 
member, as the year progresses, can fill in the day-to- 
day details through frequent consultation with his 
faculty sponsor and through constant reference to his 
school handbook. Experience proves that through 
this pre-conceived briefing program, new men are 
rapidly integrated into the St. Louis Country Day 
School faculty. 


PARENT-SCHOOL RELATIONS 


Parents Association committees at The Gunnery, 
Washington, Conn., are carrying on a variety of 
activities for the school. The Library Committee, 
which last year sponsored a record collection from 
which selections are drawn three times weekly by a 
student music appreciation group, is this year collect- 
ing books to fill specific gaps on the school library 
shelves. 

The executive board will this year arrange with 
the Alumni Association a combined alumni-enroll- 
ment trip for Headmaster Ogden Miller, and plan 
to sponsor an annual trip of this nature each year 
to a different section of the United States. Also 
authorized by the board was a brochure outlining 
for Gunnery parents the history and accomplishments 
of the Association and carrying its By-laws for general 
reference. 





Now entering its third year of existence, the Penn 
Charter Community, the parents organization of 
The William Penn Charter School, Philadelphia, 
is a very live organization. It sponsors and organizes 
with faculty cooperation the various meetings of the 
parents of boys in different classes, runs a snack bar 
at all major home athletic events, acts as after-game 
host to the visiting junior teams, serving them light 
refreshments, cooperates in planning school assem- 
blies, holds a fall and spring clothing sale for the 
benefit of parents and school alike, raises money in 
various ways for special school needs, publishes an 
annual School Directory, and publishes a quarterly 
newspaper dealing with school activities of special 
interest to parents. 

This publication, known as The Community 
Bulletin, has grown from a small flyer to a four-page 
newsletter, with different departments. One section 
is devoted to a message from the headmaster, one 
each to each of the three divisions of the school, 
one to the faculty, and various others to topics of 
special interest at the date of issue. This bulletin 
is regarded by faculty and parents alike as one of 
the most important unifying factors of the school, 
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Several committees of mothers are making great 
contributions to the welfare of The Episcopal 


Academy, Overbrook, Pa. The Christmas Bazaar 
Committee held its third annual Bazaar in December, 
which was a great success. Starting in February 
each year, weekly workshops are held to prepare 
handmade Christmas decorations, toys, jewelry, 
Christmas aprons, hand-decorated belts, embroidered 
baby bonnets, and many other attractive creations. 
During the Bazaar, tea is served for guests, and 
movies are shown to the children while their mothers 
are shopping. The Bazaars are organized and exe- 
cuted by the mothers of boys in Wetherill House 
and Lower School, and the proceeds are used for 
needed improvements to both buildings. For example 
profits from the 1953 Bazaar were used to remodel 
a section of the basement of Wetherill House as an 
art, music, and rainy day playroom for first graders. 
For ten years, the Mothers’ Sewing Group had 
designed and prepared the costumes for the annual 
Christmas Pageant. Originally consisting of one or 
two women, the group now consists of fifteen regular 
volunteers, and the beauty of the pageant is due in 
large measure to their efforts. In addition, the 
costume collection, the material for which has all 
been donated, is valued at approximately $2,000. 
The Thrift Shop, now in its fifth year, has a staff of 
twenty volunteer workers and provides students 
and parents with an opportunity to buy clothes and 
athletic equipment at considerable saving. The 
profits from the shop have helped to install a new 
heating system in the Lower School gymnasium, 
provided new venetian blinds for the Middle School, 
and swelled the total of the Student Fund treasury. 





To acquaint parents with their sons’ advisors, 
and to promote a closer and more informal contact, 
St. Louis Country Day School, under the chair- 
manship of the class mothers, conducted a series 
of parent-advisory dinners during the fall term at 
the school. 

For the maximum effectiveness of the school’s 
advisory system, parents must know teachers and, 
conversely, teachers must know parents. Then all 
will feel free to consult frequently and voluntarily 
on any problem concerning the boys. 

Parents of boys in grades five and six met on the 
same evening, since the problem of adjustment to a 
new school is common to both. Parents of boys in 
grades seven and eight met together to discuss the 
transition from lower school to upper. Parents of 
freshmen and sophomores were concerned with the 
adjustments of early adolescence, while parents of 
juniors and seniors were primarily concerned with 
college entrance problems. Each with a common 





problem, these four groups met on separate evenings. 
In general, the program was as follows: From 5:15 
to 6:00 P.M. was reserved for brief individual parent- 
advisor consulations. At 6:00 a buffet supper was 
served in the school’s dining room, followed at 6:45 
by welcoming words from Headmaster Ashby T. 
Harper, who outlined the evening’s program. From 
7:15 to 9:00 the parents followed their sons’ daily 
schedule, going from classroom to classroom for 
fifteen-minute classes in which each master presented 
a brief outline of his course and his aims. (During 
the dinner hour each parent was given his sons’ sched- 
ule, indicating subject, room number, and instructor 
for that period.) Parents with open periods met in 
the library, where instructors who were free also 
gathered. 

Finally, the parents were free to drift off at their 
leisure following their last class. 





On Friday and Saturday, October 22 and 23, 
The Hotchkiss School at Lakeville, Conn., cele- 
brated its second annual Fathers’ Day. With nearly 
200 fathers present, the affair turned out to be even 
more successful than the original meeting a year ago. 
Most of the men arrived soon after lunch on Friday, 
in time to watch the inter-club football, where four 
heavyweight and three lightweight teams were in 
action, or the scrimmage practice of the four club soc- 
cer teams. Fathers of boys on the school soccer and 
football teams observed the final practice before 
Saturday’s games. 


Between athletics and supper boys entertained 
their fathers in their rooms, visited their corridor 
masters or looked around the school. After the 
evening meal together, the boys studied for their 
Saturday classes while the fathers met in the audi- 
torium, where the headmaster, the school physician, 
the athletics director, and others discussed the philos- 
ophy and practice of the school. The chairman of 
this meeting, who was a parent-alumnus, directed 
the questions from the floor, and both the school 
and the fathers gained a great deal from the discussion. 

On Saturday morning the fathers were invited 
to come to classes with their sons, take the tests if 
they so chose, answer questions when possible, in 
short, to follow the regular morning routine. Several 
fathers who had been unable to come Friday were 
able to get there on Saturday. They found it a 
valuable experience to see their sons in action and 
to meet the teachers. 


Fathers’ Day ended officially at the close of classes 
Saturday, but many either stayed for lunch or took 
their sons out and then returned for the school games 
in the afternoon. 
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OUTSIDE THE CLASSROOM 


The communications activity at the Putney 
School, Putney, Vermont, was organized a year 
and a half ago under the direction of the physics 
teacher, Malcolm Smith. A dozen students are 
being prepared for the FCC radio operator exams 
by a course in telegraph code, radio theory, and 
operating practice; three students are already licensed. 
The group has constructed its own radiotelegraph 
station, and contacts have been made in many states 
and in several provinces of Canada. The students 
work for two hours one evening a week, and at odd 
times over week-ends. 

To provide a program that will best contribute 
to the school’s science teaching, experimental “vhf” 
equipment is being developed. A very-high-frequency 
transmitter and receiver are already in successful 
use, and new designs are under construction to reach 
even higher frequencies. 

Such material is relatively inexpensive and simple, 
but requires real skill and ingenuity to operate. 
Furthermore, experiments in this type of short-range 
communication are best carried on by “field parties” 
— groups of students who go out with portable gear 
and maintain contact with the home station. Thus 
Putney students are able to explore new trends at an 
understandable level. 





Fourth and fifth graders at The William Penn 
Charter School, Philadelphia, celebrated Hallo- 
we’en in their neighborhoods by collecting money 
for the United Nations International Children’s 
Emergency Fund instead of giving the traditional 
“trick or treat” ultimatum. 

Last year the fourth graders did the same thing, 
being one of the few school groups that originated 
the plan, so this year the same boys, now in fifth 
grade, decided to do it again, and the present fourth 
grade, not to be outdone, joined forces with the fifth. 
This year, too, many other children’s groups joined 
in the crusade. 

The Senior School boys also got into it this year. 
They organized groups to approach commuters 
coming back from work, urging them to contribute 
to this fund. 





Under the auspices of The Sidwell Friends School, 
Washington, D. C., a group of secondary schools in 
the area have organized the Independent Schools Art 
Club as a joint effort to program for their members 
opportunities which individual clubs would be unable 
to undertake alone. 

The experiment was initiated last year when 
Sidwell Friends School’s art club invited interested 
students of independent schools in the area to be 


their guests for a demonstration in water color by 
James V. Cupoli, well-known Washington artist. 
Response encouraged Grace B. Etheredge, director 
of art at Sidwell Friends School, and her student 
club to explore joint sponsorship for events such as 
private showings of fine documentary films on the 
works of the masters. 

In addition to Sidwell Friends School, charter mem- 
bers of I.S.A.C. include National Cathedral School 
for Girls, Holton-Arms School, and St. Albans 
School for Boys. The format of the current series 
of meetings to be jointly sponsored includes parent- 
faculty-student participation from all member schools 
as a means of stimulating community-wide coopera- 
tion on educational projects in areas of mutual 
interest. 





“Man’s Search For Truth” is the topic for the 
second Annual Faculty Lecture Series presented by 
members of the faculty of The Taft School, Water- 
town, Conn., for residents of Watertown and the 
greater Waterbury area. 

The current series began Thursday, November 4, 
when Henry Pennell talked on the subject “Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, Jr., His Mind and Faith.” The 
lectures are to be presented on the first Thursday 
of each month in the Harley Roberts Room of the 
Taft School from November to May. All the lectures 
in this year’s program will center on the general 
theme of Man’s Search For Truth. 

The second lecture will be ‘Mathematics — 
A Method, an Art, and a Language,” by Robert 
L. Young. Succeeding lectures will be given by 
Robert Adams, James Logan, Richard Lovelace, 
George Morgan, and John Small. 

The lectures, presented for the first time last year, 
were so well received that it was decided to continue 
the program. Students, faculty, staff, and members 
of the surrounding communities are invited to these 
lectures. 





The Taft School recently presented the paint- 
ings of Gaylord Flory in the first of its annual art 
exhibits. 

Flory, a native of Michigan, has studied both 
in the United States and abroad. He studied at the 
Art Students League for three years and under 
Hans Hoffman for one year, following which he 
attended the Academie Grand Chaumiére in Paris 
and the Institute D’Arte in Florence. The exhibit 
included fourteen oils, ten water colors, four pastels, 
a drawing, and a tapestry. 

“The Late 19th Century French Painters” was 
the subject of the second exhibition of art works 
and reproductions at the Taft School. These were 
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on display in the Harley Roberts Room during 


November. The exhibit contained fifteen fine re- 
productions of such painters as Monet, Seurat, Renoir, 
Van Gogh, and Toulouse-Lautrec. 

Seven or eight exhibits are planned for the year 
to make available to. Taft students and members 
of the community at large a presentation of the major 
periods of art, architecture, and sculpture. The 
exhibits are being arranged by a committee of faculty 
members: Richard H. Lovelace, Chairman; Russell 
Huff, art instructor; Edgar Sanford, Jr., and Philip 
T. Young. 

The third display from November 29 to Decem- 
ber 15 featured the sculpture and painting of Michel- 
angelo. Other exhibits will illustrate the Italian 
Renaissance, at a time when the English classes are 
studying the poems of Browning; contemporary 
American painting; architecture; and modern design. 
The public is cordially invited. 





The Outing Club of Mount Hermon School, 
Mount Hermon, Mass., has for some years run a 
program of 16 mm. movies. The Club of over 125 
members collects fifty cents annual dues, which 
provide more than enough for transportation and the 
occasional rental charges. There are many good 
conservation, sports, and travel films commercially 
sponsored and available for postage only. A com- 
mittee of Club members aids the faculty advisor in 
planning the thirty-to-fifty-minute Sunday programs 
by making selections from the small library of cata- 
logues which has been assembled. Orders are placed 
several weeks in advance and some of the more popu- 
lar seasonal films must be ordered a full year ahead. 
Thirty-eight different titles were shown for the year 
1953-1954, and fifteen were shown prior to Christmas 
vacation this fall. 





The students of the Lick-Wilmerding School, 
San Francisco, Calif., are engaged in a number of 
interesting new extra-curricular projects. One of the 
most unusual of these concerns an aspect of student 
government involving the budgeting of student body 
funds by the boys themselves through the student 
council, which consists of the student body president, 
vice-president, and secretary-treasurer, and an elected 
member from each class. The student council re- 
ceives requests from all school activities and allots 
money by budgeting expenses according to the total 
sum available. A portion of this year’s funds was 
earned by the boys through the requested repeat 
performance of a musical comedy, “Once Upon Our 
Time,” written by Edwin M. Rich, Director of the 
Lick-Wilmerding School, and presented this semester 
in cooperation with the Katherine Delmar Burke 
and Sarah Dix Hamlin Schools of San Francisco. 


Another innovation is planned by the glee club, 
whose thirty-six members are preparing their first 
a cappella program, at which they will introduce the 
new school hymn, written by Mr. Rich. 

The board of directors, with the help of some 
alumni and parent contributions, has purchased land 
on which a modern Lick-Wilmerding School will soon 
be built. Blueprints are ready and approved, and 
ground was broken on December 17, a day of festive 
celebration eagerly greeted by students, alumni, 
parents, and faculty. 





“Do-It-Yourself” may be the current fad for 
grownups, but it is old stuff for twelve to eighteen 
year olds at Southern Arizona School for Boys, 
Tucson, Ariz. One case in point is the Boys’ Roping 
Association there, now in its twenty-first year. 

The B.R.A. is the students’ own organization of 
calf-roping enthusiasts, this year numbering twenty 
boys out of the seventy enrolled. Headmaster 
Russell B. Fairgrieve employs an adult “cowboy” 
to teach the boys western riding and lariat tossing, 
provides time in the week’s rich schedule of outdoor 
activities for practice. The rest is up to the boys 
themselves. 

Each fall the boys who answer to the B.R.A. 
muster organize themselves as a stock company and 
elect a board of three directors to investigate the 
price of cattle and feed on the open market. Each 
member invests an amount which is pooled to buy 
weanling calves and the hay to feed them for eight 
months. Like working cattle rangers, the boys brand 
the calves, tend to their feeding and daily care, as 
well as to stable chores for their horses. At the close 
of school in mid-May, they sell the calves and divide 
the proceeds — usually with a small profit for each 
investor. 

Two years ago the organization moved the timbers 
and fence wire from an arena abandoned by the Tuc- 
son Sheriff’s Posse to a site near the polo field on the 
school grounds and built themselves a large arena 
with calf pens and starting chutes, where they now 
run their dozen calves and practice the rodeo arts 
of roping, throwing, and tying two or three after- 
noons a week. 

The boys regard their activity as a sport and the 
manual labor that accompanies it as fun. But Cap- 
tain Fairgrieve encourages the organization as a part 
of their education. 

“The boys are learning something about animal 
husbandry and business management,” he says. 
“Even if they don’t become ranchers or financiers, 
they are learning how to handle responsibility. I 
can’t think of a career where such experience doesn’t 


pay. 
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For many years, the students of Shady Side 
Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., have contributed to 
different charities throughout the school year. In 
recent years, however, it was found that the Com- 
munity Chest Drive, which comes early in the fall 
term, was benefiting more than the charities which 
make their appeals later in the year. This year the 
Student Council sponsored a United Charities Drive, 
so that each student could contribute once during 
the year to all the major charitable organizations. 
A pledge system was set up for the benefit of students 
who preferred to make monthly payments. The 
two targets of the Drive were $1,000 and 100% par- 
ticipation. Both of these goals were met, and the 267 
students of the Academy contributed a total of 
$1,204. A committee of the Student Council has 
been appointed to allot varying amounts of this 
money to the Community Chest, the Cancer Society, 
the Red Cross, the Heart Fund, and other charities. 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, ENDOWMENTS 


Work was started November 8 on the construction 
of a new two-story L-shaped wing that is being added 
to Tower Hill School in Wilmington, Del. This 
wing will house the following additional facilities: 
two music rooms, a second art studio, two areas for 
shop, four large classrooms, two tutoring rooms, a 
new Pooh Store, and a dietitian’s office. Further- 
more, the roof will be flat and screened, thereby 
providing an additional play area. The new con- 
struction also makes possible the reconversion of 
presently existing space to provide an enlarged audi- 
torium and dining room, larger boy’s locker-room 
and a new girl’s locker-room, a new projection room 
for audio-visual aids, a new senior room, expanded 
health office facilities, and two additional classrooms, 
as well as several rooms for general extra-curricular 
activities. 





Approximately 700 parents and friends of 
Collegiate School, New York City, attended the 
dedication on November 30 of a new five-story 
building. 

The Netherlands Consul General, Baron J. A. 
DeVos Van Steenwijk, extended the congratulations 
of the government and peoples of the Netherlands. 
He recalled that the school was founded in 1638, 
when New York was called New Amsterdam and 
was under the Dutch flag. “This institution,” he 
declared, “is the most important monument — from 
the spiritual point of view — of those ancient days. 
As the Dutch fought in the seventeenth century for 
civil and religious freedom against Spain, so Collegiate 
School was founded in the New World for high educa- 
tional purpose on the one hand and religious freedom 
and tolerance on the other.” 


Dr. Wilson Parkhill, Headmaster, extended an 
official greeting to all present and paid tribute to the 
veteran members of the faculty who carried the school 
through the difficult depression and war years. He 
stressed Collegiate’s democratic heritage and con- 
cluded that it was this inheritance that made the 
school democratic and progressive in an unforced 
manner. 

The President of the Board of Trustees, Samuel 
B. Payne, said that the $170,000 in cash and pledges 
would pay for this building, its completed conversion, 
and for renovation of the present structure. Thus, 
the first phase of the Development Fund Campaign 
was completed. The second and third phases will 
require an additional $80,000 for scholarship aid 
and a faculty pension plan. 

Before the Dedication Service in the adjoining 
West End Collegiate Church there was a tea and 
reception, during which the guests toured the new 
building. It will house the pre-primary, and the 
first, second, and third grades. Pastel-painted walls, 
non-glare blackboards, and asphalt tiled floors are 
features of this fireproof edifice. 

Following a reading from the Book of Job by 
William Laverack, Principal, concerning the search 
for wisdom, the Rev. Dr. Edgar F. Romig, Senior 
Minister of the Collegiate Church, led the service of 
Dedication according to Dutch Reformed usage. 
After the fifth grade class sang the first verse in Dutch, 
this festive event concluded in an appropriate manner 
with the Dutch Prayer of Thanksgiving. 





The Cheshire Academy, Cheshire, Conn., this 
fall started using its new $100,000 Memorial Building, 
made possible by the contributions of alumni and 
parents, as a memorial to those killed in the last war. 
The brick building of colonial design, has on the 
first floor a large study hall, two classrooms, and a 
large memorial lounge. The second floor has accom- 
modations for twenty-nine boys and two masters. 





The new $425,000 gymnasium at Suffield 
Academy, Suffield, Conn., is in the final stages of 
construction. All locker, shower, and equipment 
room facilities were available shortly after the opening 
of the present school year. The entire building will 
be ready for use prior to the opening of the basketball 
season. 

The main gymnasium floor is 94’ wide and 108’ 
long. There are two cross courts for junior varsity 
and lightweight games and one principal court for 
varsity games. The roll-away bleachers on the east 
wall of the gymnasium will accommodate 700 specta- 
tors. Also contained in the building are the following 
facilities: a trophy room and pantry, two offices, a 
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lecture room, three locker rooms, a four place rifle 
range, and a special laundry room with drying area. 
Regular feature films will be presented in the main 
gymnasium room on a new 18’ x 18’ glass-beaded 
screen. This building was planned to accommodate 
a projected maximum enrollment of 200 boys. 

In addition to the gymnasium, the development 
of soccer fields on the east campus required the 
construction of a new field house. This structure 
provides locker and shower facilities for eighty-four 
boys. There is also an equipment and storage area. 
The building contains its own heating plant and has 
a separate electrical service. 

At the present time, an 85’ x 200’ hockey rink is 
under construction, located east and south of the 
new field house. This rink has heen located in a 
rather dense group of trees in order to take advantage 
of the shadows and preserve the ice. 





Dr. Richard Ward Day, headmaster of German- 
town Academy, Philadelphia, recently announced 
the acquisition of a private residence adjoining the 
school campus. The donor was Dr. Frank B. Gum- 
mey, class of 1885, a long-time trustee and friend 
of the school. 

Because of an expanding enrollment, this gift is 
a most welcome addition to the school plant and is 
now being used for various extra-curricular activities. 





Through the generosity of Clendenin J. Ryan, ’24, 
St. George’s School, Newport, R. I., has acquired 
three historic presidential portraits. They are origi- 
nal portraits of George Washington, Andrew Jackson, 
and Abraham Lincoln. 

The most renowned portrait is of George Wash- 
ington. In 1783, stationed outside of Princeton, 
N. J., during the critical period before the signing 
of the Treaty of Paris, Washington had his portrait 
painted at his leisure by Joseph Wright (1750-1793). 
It is now considered to be the closest likeness of George 
Washington existing and was at one time in the 
Menzies-Garvan collection. 

The portrait of Andrew Jackson was painted by 
John Wood Dodge (1807-1893) just after Jackson’s 
election to the office of President. George Henry 
Story, who made a life study of Lincoln, painted the 
heavy-browed portrait of the President during the 
early days of the Civil War. 

The Rev. William A. Buell, Headmaster of St. 
George’s School, recently announced a gift to the 
school of a forty-four foot yawl from George F. Baker, 
Jr., of the Baker Foundation. The Sakonnet, as she 
will be renamed, will be the second yacht given to 
the school this year. The Sachuest, a forty-six foot 
sloop, was added to the school fleet last spring, a gift 
from Cornelius Wood. 


The Sachuest was badly damaged in Hurricane 
Carol, but she will be ready for weekend cruises this 
spring. 





The Taft School, Watertown, Conn., library has 
received a grant of seventeen books in memory of 
Arthur R. Kimball, an original trustee of the Taft 
School, it was announced by Headmaster Paul Cruik- 
shank. Mr. Kimball, a Waterburian, was graduated 
from Yale in 1877 and was publisher of the Water- 
bury American. His son, Chase Kimball, 
graduated from Taft in the class of 1921. 

The gift is made through the Yale University 
Press and includes books on science, religion, world 
affairs, and literature. Three books on Shakespeare 
and his works are on the list. Also, Griswold’s 
Essays on Education; Hindemith’s Fohann Sebastian 
Bach; two volumes of poems by Bogardus and Hoffman 
from the Yale series of Younger Poets, and The 250th 
Anniversary of Yale University. 


was 





Alumni Day exercises held at The Mercersburg 
Academy, Mercersburg, Pa., on October 9 saw the 
opening of a new addition to the Boyd Edwards 
Memorial Library. Eugene Tonkay ’24 presented 
his collection of Americana and historical reference 
works to the library in honor of David F. Chapman, 
head of the department of social studies. In the 
past Mr. Tonkay has presented some 2,000 books 
of all kinds to the library, many of them first editions 
and of historical worth. 

The inscription on the door plate tells its own 
story and is as follows: y 

That we may know and cherish and preserve 
Our priceless heritage — American Freedom 
THE DAVID F. CHAPMAN ROOM 
Americana and General History 
Created by gifts and collections of Eugene Tonkay 
24 and dedicated on Alumni Day 1954 to a great teacher 
of History and American traditions — a tireless worker 
for Mercersburg and her sons. 
The room is provided with handsome birch cases 
and other furniture in driftwood color to harmonize 
with the rest of the library. 





On a warm Friday, November 19, St. Paul’s 
School, in Concord, N. H., put its new skating rink 
to a successful test. After some prayers of dedica- 
tion from the Rector, Matthew W. Warren, the first 
two forms swarmed on the artificial ice, and, amid 
the cheers of the donors and the rest of the school, 
the problem of the “slush season” became solved. 





Among the most useful of the many recent im- 
provements to the plant of the Kingswood School, 
West Hartford, Conn., is an outdoor basketball area, 
approximately 120x 80 feet. Situated within the 
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space enclosed by the board track, it has a hard, 
black surface and can be used in all but the most 
inclement weather. Not only does it relieve crowded 
conditions in the gymnasium, but it is used regularly 
by all squads for drills which stress running and ball 
handling and provides all players with at least a 
modicum of daily exercise in the out-of-doors. 





Recent generous contributions by parents of 
students at Newark Academy, Newark, N. J., 
have made possible the addition of a separate lower 
school (grades one to seven) library. The new room 
on the first floor has lessened the congestion in the 
main library and made it possible to keep all lower 
school activities on one floor. The new library is in 
charge of Mrs. Catherine D. Lynham, head of the 


lower school. 





The Episcopal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., is 
conducting a campaign this year for the Second Unit 
of its Science Building, which will contain a biology 
laboratory and a projection room for audio-visual 
instruction. When the Second Unit, which will cost 
$78,000, is added to the First Unit, which is now in 
use, all the academy’s science courses will be taught 
in the new building. In addition, all classes in the 
school may use the projection room, for films, film 
strips, and recordings. 





Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, Pa., dedi- 
cated its new $250,000 Memorial Hall on Sunday, 
November 21. The principal speaker at the dedi- 
cation service was Dr. Erdman Harris, headmaster 
of the Academy from 1944 to 1953, under whose 
administration plans for the building took shape. 
Also present at the ceremony was Dr. Harold A. 
Nomer, the school’s headmaster from 1919 to 1937. 

The new building is in memory of fifty-seven 
Shady Side alumni who gave their lives in the Mexican 
War, World Wars I and II, and the Korean Action. 
On the first floor level is a 65 by 42 foot chapel- 
auditorium with a seating capacity of 310, and on the 
ground floor level there is a large reception room with 
kitchen and rest-room facilities. Memorial Hall 
is connected to Rowe Hall, the Academy’s classroom 
and administration building, by a covered passage- 
way. A series of soundproofed rooms along one side 
of this passage are used for music practice. Steel 
lockers, recessed into the other wall of the corridor, 
provide space in which students can store books and 
supplies. 

The trustees of Shady Side Academy have au- 
thorized the building of a new $100,000 science wing 
for the school. Bids for the construction of the 
building have been let and work was due to start 


in December. It is hoped that the new facilities 
will be ready for use with the opening of school in 
September, 1955. The new wing will provide class- 
room and laboratory space for biology, chemistry, 
and physics students. 

Construction of the new science wing is part of 
Shady Side’s extensive building program. A new 
$250,000 chapel-auditorium was completed in Novem- 
ber, 1954, and is now in daily use. 





Completed in October and occupied well ahead 
of schedule was the second floor of the new Buck 
Memorial Dormitory at Berkshire School, Sheffield, 
Mass. The two-story, slate roofed, brick veneered 
building is now occupied by forty-four students and 
masters, Headmaster John F. Godman has announced. 
The new dorm has made it possible to expand the 
enrollment from 140 boarders and ten day boys to 
165 boarders and fifteen day boys, the largest number 
in the school’s forty-seven year history. 

Also completed this fall has been an annex to 
Memorial Hall for three additional administrative 
offices. In Geier Gymnasium a remodeling project 
is currently in progress to make space for additional 
specialized equipment, including corrective exercise 
equipment. Already complete there, is a large 
wrestling room for the school’s new wrestling team. 

Elsewhere on the campus, work has been started 
on a program which calls for the doubling of the 
number of tennis courts, from four to eight. Two 
new courts will be finished in the spring and work 
on two more will be started after school closes in the 
summer. 





On Thanksgiving Day morning two new units of 
the athletic plant at The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn., a basketball court and a swimming pool, 
were formally opened with a meet in the new pool 
between recent alumni and the school team. Planned 
as future additions when a new gymnasium was 
erected in 1938, the basketball court has actually 
been in use since last February. The building, 
housing two parallel practice courts which form one 
large game court with folding bleachers on one side, 
is made of cinder block with an outer veneer of brick 
and is supported by laminated wood trusses. The 
lighting, ventilation, and structural details are inter- 
esting. 

The second building, of similar design and struc- 
ture, contains a six-lane 75-foot pool whose depth 
slopes from four feet to twelve. There is a high 
diving board and a low one, and also an underwater 
window for observing diving and swimming form. 
Fenestration is overhead and lighting is indirect, 
so that there is no glare, and even the gutters are 
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designed to reduce any backwash that might hamper 
a swimmer at the turns or in the side lanes. 

The two buildings now form an integral part of 
the original gymnasium. Between them is a Common 
Room with adjoining kitchenette, where visiting 
and host teams can meet for refreshments after 
competing. The pool is open to the community 
two nights a week and is used both by the Red Cross 
swimming classes and by the Adult Education group 
from the nearby Housatonic Valley Regional High 
School. 





Gifts of automotive equipment worth $10,000 
have been added recently to the automotive labora- 
tory of Cranbrook School, Bloomfield Hills, 
Mich. Included are a 1954 Cadillac chassis, a 1954 
Chevrolet engine with all accessories, a full set of 
Bear wheel aligning apparatus, including a wheel 
balancer, a Sun electric diagnostic panel. Equip- 
ment in the laboratory is now valued at $239,000, all 
acquired without expense to the school. Students 
enrolled in Floyd Bunt’s automotives course make 
use of this equipment, and it is also available for 
those who elect automotives as an extra-curricular 
activity. 





Millbrook School, Millbrook, N. Y., is happy 
to announce that a new gymnasium, which has been 
needed for some years to complete the plant, is now 
in its final stage of construction, and it is hoped it 
will be available for this winter’s basketball season. 

A particular feature of the new gymnasium is the 
vinyl tile floor, which is cheaper to install and is 
much more economical in upkeep than the traditional 
wood floor. The building will contain a locker room 
for the whole school, as well as a visiting team room 
and an exercise room for boxing, wrestling, and other 
such purposes. The cost of construction is being 
financed by contributions from parents, friends, and 
alumni of the school. 

The boys have recently built and are now operat- 
ing an astronomical observatory. 





Millbrook School was recently informed by the 
Carnegie Corporation of New York of a grant of 
$15,000 to finance the making of a moving picture 
of the school’s Community Service Plan. The 
Carnegie Corporation asked William Vincent, head 
of the citizenship education program at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, to study the plan in 
operation. In his opinion the idea worked out at 
Millbrook is significant enough to justify its dissemina- 
tion among other schools. 

The moving picture will be made professionally, 
but the producer will be assisted in planning and 





photographing the picture by a committee of boys 
and masters. 

The Community Service Plan at Millbrook is a 
work program run by the boys themselves. In 
assigning each boy his job or jobs, the Student 
Council gives careful consideration to his age and 
ability and, when possible to his preference; but it is 
understood that the needs of the community take 
precedence over the individual’s choice. 

Edward Pulling, Headmaster, has prepared an 
interesting twelve-page leaflet on the Millbrook plan. 





St. Louis Country Day School’s new site fund 
campaign for one million dollars totaled $782,705.47 
as of 23 November, Headmaster Ashby T. Harper 
announced. This total included a $200,000 gift 
from an anonymous corporation, which specified that 
the school must reach its initial goal by 31 December. 

At present roughly half of the present parents, 
or 180 families, have contributed $467,110.21; cor- 
porations, $152,500; foundations, $94,983.76; and 
alumni, $68,111.50. 

Historically, Harper said, the drive has progressed 
as follows: By September, 1952, the school had re- 
ceived $220,000; by September, 1953, $366,000; by 
18 November 1954, $721,000; and the present total 
followed a campaign dinner of 23 November, at which 
Allan V. Heely, headmaster of the Lawrenceville 
School, Lawrenceville, New Jersey, spoke to an audi- 
ence of St. Louis parents, friends, and alumni of 
St. Louis Country Day School. 

Dr. Heely, whose own school has received close to 
three million dollars in capital gifts during the last 
six years, said, “Quality is an end in itself. Since 
private education stresses quality, those who graduate 
from such schools benefit the community at large. 
Therefore, business, corporations, and industry have 
an interest, direct and indirect, in the continued 
growth of the private school and should support them 
financially.” 

Continuing, he said private schools should be as 
proud of their physical plants as they are of their 
qualitative academic program. “Americans,” he 
commented, “insist on quality in their gadgets, such 
as pencil sharpeners, yet are content with mediocrity 
in character building.” 

Concrete evidence of the spirit of self-sacrifice 
behind this campaign was shown when the St. Louis 
Country Day School faculty agreed to contribute 
one per cent of their this-year’s salary in equal in- 
stallments of one-fifth of one per cent annually over 
a period of five years. 

In cooperation with the Curtis Publishing Co., 
students from grade five through twelve are con- 
ducting an intensive two-week magazine selling 
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campaign, whereby they hope to contribute $5,500 
to the campaign. Furthermore, last year’s senior 
class contributed $500 to be earmarked for a flagpole 
for the new school while this year’s seniors have 
pledged $1,000. 

The school has been in its present location since 
1917; however, with the runways of the ever-ex- 
panding St. Louis Municipal Airport now only one- 
quarter mile from the school and with experimental 
jet aircraft thundering overhead around-the-clock, 
it has become imperative that the school move to a 
new location. Consequently, a 56-acre site in Ladue, 
Mo., has been chosen which not only removes the 
school from the airport danger area but also locates 
the school in the center of the area from which the 
majority of the students come. The school’s present 
56-acre site and physical plant are up for sale. 





Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, 
Colo., is celebrating its twenty-fifth year with a 
record enrollment of 104 and with stepped-up alumni 
activity. During the fall of this anniversary year, 
the school inaugurated an annual alumni fund, and 
for the first time the alumni elected one of their num- 
ber to the school’s board of trustees. The results 
of the fund-raising program were most gratifying, 
with over 20% of the graduates contributing an 
average of more than $20 a person. Pierre Chappell, 
1941, president of the J. J. Monaghan Co., of Denver, 
manufacturers of iron lungs and other respiration 
equipment, was elected trustee. He is the first of 
three alumni to be chosen annually for a three-year 
term. 


Last August the Rocky Mountain Hazen Con- 
ference was held at the school. Also an extensive 
experimental program to test the maturing and 
yield of various hybrid corns in the Colorado Springs 
area was carried out during the summer on the 
school’s 1600-acre ranch by the ranch manager, 
Ed Bryant, in co-operation with the El Paso County 
Agricultural Committee and the Federal Soil Con- 
servation Extension Service. 

This fall the conversion of the no-longer-used 
old gymnasium and the adjacent art room into a 
modern theater-auditorium was completed. This 
conversion, made possible by a generous gift from 
Mrs. Spencer Penrose and designed by the school 
architect, Carlisle B. Guy, provides a large and well- 
equipped stage, dressing and storage rooms, and a 
movie projection booth, as well as a theater capable 
of seating 318 people. In addition, an attractive 
new entrance and an extra fire exit have been added, 
and a new art room has been installed in another 
building. The formal dedication of the new audi- 


torium took place on Saturday, December 11, with 
the presentation of a one-act play, selections by the 
school glee club, a debate panel, and a movie of various 
school activities. 


Early this spring ground will be broken for a new 
$940,000 wing for St. Andrew’s School, Middle- 
town, Del., the trustees of the Episcopal Church 
School Foundation, Inc., have announced. The 
new wing, which will add 50% to the present size of 
the building, will include a large study hall, a library, 
classrooms, conference rooms, faculty apartments, 
and double rooms for fifty-six boys. 

The new construction will not mean an increase 
in the present enrollment of 145 boys. When Felix 
du Pont founded the school in 1929 his idea was that 
the school should keep to a moderate enrollment so 
that close individual attention could be given each 
boy. The new wing has been designed with this 
principle in mind. 

The trustees contemplated the new wing as early 
as 1940, when Arthur H. Brockie, architect of the 
original school building, drew up the first sketches. 
Founder Alexis Felix du Pont and the trustees de- 
cided to postpone the project because of the war 
in Europe; they did, however, build most of the 
basement of the wing at that time so that the school 
could have its present auditorium. 

Last June the trustees authorized William Heyl 
Thompson architect, of Philadelphia, to draw de- 
tailed sketches of the wing in accordance with the 
present needs of the school. The cost of building 
the entire wing is estimated at about $780,000. Other 
expense, fees, furnishings, and equipment are es- 
timated at about $160,000. Available for financing 
this is a Building Fund of $220,000 and money which 
can be taken from the General Reserve Fund of the 
Foundation. It is planned to obtain the balance 
through additional gifts or loans. Construction 
of the cloister and the top of the tower incorporated 
in the plans will probably not be begun at this time. 
Postponement of these items would defer the expendi- 
ture of about $140,000. 

According to the present time-table, Mr. Thomp- 
son will complete the plans and working drawings 
during the next three months. Helping Mr. Thomp- 
son will be William E. Grancell, Mr. Brockie’s assist- 
ant in the early years of the school. Construction 
should be completed in time to use the wing in Sep- 
tember, 1956, and it is hoped that the cornerstone will 
be laid at the school’s twenty-fifth anniversary cele- 
bration on October 14, 1955. 

Granville H. Sherwood, Senior Master of the 
school and head of the modern language department 
from 1930 to 1945, will be memorialized in a special 
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classroom for modern languages in the new wing. 
This will contain two listening rooms for French, 
Spanish, and other records. 


NEWS IN BRIEF 

The fiftieth anniversary of Kent School, Kent, 
Conn., will be observed in 1955-56. The school’s 
board of trustees and its alumni have chosen a num- 
ber of committees, under the direction of Chairman 
Edward T. Gushee ’12 of Detroit, to plan details 
of the celebration. 

John D. Morse, executive secretary of the anni- 
versary committee, has already visited several New 
England schools, inviting them to have a part in the 
observance. During the 1955-56 school term Kent 
will have a series of events of special interest to its 
alumni and its institutional associates in educational 
and religious endeavor. 





Each year the Valley Forge Military Academy, 
Wayne, Pa., publishes a handbook of regulations for 
the cadets. There is also a section known as The 
Guidon, which contains a full and complete descrip- 
tion of the customs, traditions, societies, and activities 
of the school. 

This year, in addition to these, a third section has 
been added entitled The Correct Way —a manual 
for social courtesies and etiquette. Included in this 
little volume is a complete manual on “the correct 
way” with regard to introductions, greetings, table 
manners, personal appearance, and the like, for it is 
a fundamental tenet of the academy’s philosophy that 
education should concern itself not only with intellec- 
tual attainment, moral values, physical development, 
and leadership, but also with the development of a 
proper sense of social and cultural responsibility. To 
supplement this manual of etiquette, all cadets are 
required to take a course in social and military cour- 
tesies one period per week under the direction of 
Mary Gilmore Adam, the school’s official hostess and 
director of social activities. 





The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, 
Pa., was host to the Mid-Atlantic Sectional Asso- 
ciation of the Amateur Judo Association of the United 
States on October 16-17. The Shiai or tournament 
was conducted in the John S. Thomas Memorial 
gymnasium. This is the first year the Shiai has been 
held at a school east of the Mississippi. The Shiai 
consists of four parts for those contestants wishing 
to advance in degree: oral tests, a written examination, 
demonstration of skill, and competition. More than 
a hundred such contestants from the regional area 
competed for promotion to the next highest grade 


of Judo. 





Lt. Colonel Anthony R. Flores, the academy’s 
director of physical training, a fifth-degree man him- 
self, is the AAU committeeman for the Mid-Atlantic 
Association. Colonel Flores conducts classes in Judo 
at the academy in the afternoon for those cadets 
desiring to know more about this manly art of self- 
defense. 





New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on- 
Hudson, is one of forty-two military schools at 
secondary and junior college levels which are to form 
a military schools division of the ROTC program, 
the Department of the Army announced at the end 
of October. A reorganized program of military in- 
struction has been designed to utilize the training 
potential of these essentially military schools and 
will become operative with the school year 1955- 
1956. The military schools division is limited to 
established ROTC units, and comprises eight junior 
colleges and thirty-four secondary schools, known 
as Military Institutes. 

An active leader for the new ROTC program has 
been Col. Nelson Dingley, III, superintendent of 
NYMA. He has served on the executive committee 
of the Association of Military Colleges and Schools, 
which for the better part of a year fought the original 
governmental decision to limit military training 
leading to a commission to men in four-year senior 
colleges. The revised program entitles a man to a 
reserve commission if he completes six years’ training 
in preparatory school and junior college, and then 
goes on to get his college degree. 

Meeting in Washington, D. C., for the final con- 
ference on the above program were, in addition to 
Col. Dingley, Brig. Gen. Sandy Beaver, Riverside 
Military Academy; Col. W. E. Gregory, Culver; 
Col. Charles B. Richmond, Kentucky Military Inst.; 
Maj. Gen. Milton Baker, Valley Forge; and the Very 
Rev. V. J. Flynn, St. Thomas Military Academy: 
all these of the Association of Military Colleges and 
Schools; and from the Department of the Army: 
Gen. Charles L. Bolte, vice-chief of staff, Lt. Gen. 
Walter Weible, and Maj. Gen. Bryan L. Milburn. 





Private schools in the Tucson area reported un- 
precedented opening-day enrollments this fall, accord- 
ing to a poll of the Association of Independent Schools 
of Southern Arizona. In the resort community 
where registration usually reaches its peak about 
December, several schools were at capacity on opening 
day and in the others few vacancies not reserved by 
winter residents remained. 

Of the four resident preparatory schools, South- 
ern Arizona School for Boys and Fenster Ranch 
School reported maximum registration, Green 
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Fields School had only one vacancy, and the Valley 
School for Girls started its second year with 
almost double last fall’s enrollment. 

For the elementary boarding schools, Arizona 
Sunshine School showed the largest enrollment 
in a decade and Treehaven School reported “con- 
tinuing progress.” 

The same story came from the two day schools in 
AISSA. Tucson Country Day School showed a 
thirty per cent increase over last year’s first-day figures 
and, like the Old Pueblo School, had a full kinder- 


garten and few vacancies in the elementary grades. 





Planned for April 16 at Cranbrook School, 
Bloomfield Hills, Mich., is a giant articulation meet- 
ing for teachers of English in school and college. 
Hosts will be the English section of the Private School 
Association of the Central States, the Michigan 
Council of Teachers of English, and the English 
Section of the Independent Schools Association of 
Detroit and Vicinity. College freshman English 
teachers from selected institutions in the East and 
Central States will be asked to meet with teachers 
in secondary school to explain how better articulation 
between schools and colleges can be achieved. Carl 
G. Wonnberger of Cranbrook will head the local 
committee. A. G. Hughes of Culver is the section 
chairman, Dr. Mark Neville, Headmaster of the 
Chicago Latin School and former president of the 
National Council of Teachers of English, is Chair- 
man-elect. 





The Thacher School, Ojai, Calif., is steadily 
enlarging its scholarship program through efforts 
of The Thacher Committee of parents of alumni, 
and through the school’s Alumni Association, as 
well as by existing endowments for partial assistance. 

The Robert A. Millikan Memorial Scholarship 
for a qualified boy particularly interested in science 
has been established by The Thacher Committee, 
and awarded this year for the first time. This raises 
to three the number of students currently under 
Thacher Committee scholarships. Also, three boys 
are at present attending the school under the Thacher 
Alumni Association Scholarship Program. 

For the sixth year, Thacher is participating in the 
American Field Service Scholarship Plan for foreign 
students, and this year’s member is Paul Thyholdt 
of Norway. 





“Free Men in the Making” will be the theme of a 
public assembly for which The Peddie School, Hights- 
town, N. J., will serve as sponsor on January 14. The 
occasion will mark the ninetieth anniversary of Peddie 
as an independent college preparatory school and will 


feature panel discussions and addresses by speakers 
of national reputation in industry, government, 
education, and religion. Governor Robert B. Mey- 
ner of New Jersey will be among the guest speakers. 
John J. McCloy, a Peddie alumnus, formerly Assist- 
ant Secretary of War, later High Commissioner for 
Germany, and presently board chairman of Chase 
National Bank, will serve as honorary chairman of 
the assembly. Sub-topics for the day’s discussions 
will be: “Training for Tomorrow’s Leadership in 
Business and Industry,” “Training for Self-Govern- 
ment and Responsible Citizenship in Tomorrow’s 
World,” and “Moral and Spiritual Fortifications for 
Tomorrow’s Challenge.” According to Dr. Carrol 
O. Morong, Peddie’s headmaster, the assembly will 
be a unique event in Peddie’s history. It is Peddie’s 
hope that out of it may come a better understanding 
of the problems facing those who are preparing our 
leadership for tomorrow — the students now in our 
schools and colleges. 





On November 16 and 17 a conference was held at 
St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., for the mem- 
bers of the English department. Guest . speakers 
were Charles Rice, director of admissions and head 
of the English department of The Choate School, 
and Edward Gordon, teacher of English at German- 
town Friends School. 

The purpose of the conference was to examine 
the truth of some tried methods in English teaching, 
such as classroom procedure, testing, and reading 
material. Each conference period amply provided 
for questions and an exchange of views. The pro- 
gram, which took place in the home of Phillip Burn- 
ham, head of the English department at St. Paul’s, 
was as follows: 

Wed. eve.: “The Teaching of Poetry”: Mr. Rice. 

Thurs. A.M.: “Reading as a Preparation for Life’: Mr. 
Gordon, 

Thurs, Aft.: “How to Write a Theme”: Mr. Rice. 


Thurs. eve.: “The Novel, Thematically Considered”: 
Mr. Gordon. 


During the day, Mr. Rice and Mr. Gordon visited 
classes and held informal discussions in the masters’ 
room. 





The summer session of Horace Mann School, 
Riverdale, New York City, now serves purposes 
quite different from those which led to its inception 
thirteen years ago. At that time the summer session 
was a device for accelerating graduation so that 
students might have an extra year in college before 
being called into military service. Last summer 
there was no acceleration in the original sense, and 
no one who was enrolled planned to graduate at the 
end of the summer. 
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In keeping with the shift in objectives of those 
attending the summer session, Horace Mann intro- 
duced several new features in 1954. Specific efforts 
were made to help students to overcome academic 
weaknesses revealed by the Horace Mann testing 
department. The teacher who gives special instruc- 
tion in reading during the regular sessions was added 
to the summer-school staff. During the summer 
she met thirty-five boys in five groups of seven each. 
These particular boys received special instruction 
of a remedial nature in reading and, in some cases, 
in spelling and handwriting. In the past condensed 
versions of a regular year’s work in English had been 
presented. Last summer, however, the offerings in 
English were geared more closely to pupil need. Upper 
and lower level courses, for example, were given in 
grammar and composition. And the mathematics 
department provided special courses in arithmetic. 

Re-testing carried out toward the end of the 
summer session indicated that almost without 
exception students had registered gratifying gains. 
Favorable comments by students and parents like- 
wise indicated the wisdom of this shift of emphasis 
in summer-session work. 





The faculty of Shady Side Academy, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., have voted to divide the school year into three 
terms instead of the two semesters as in the past. 
Examinations will be given at the end of each term, 
immediately before the Christmas and spring vaca- 
tions, and in the last week of school before Com- 
mencement in June. 

According to Headmaster George L. Follansbee, 
the new system will be of value to both students 
and faculty. The students will not return from 
their Christmas vacation to face mid-year examina- 
tions three weeks later. The faculty will have more 
frequent checks on the progress of their students. 











The Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., 
takes pleasure in announcing its fourth annual Invita- 
tional Debate Tournament, sponsored by the Patrick 
Henry Forensic Society. This tournament will be held 
on the campus of the Academy on Saturday, April 23, 
1955, The proposed subject of debate is Resolved: “That 
the federal government should initiate a policy of free 
trade among the nations friendly to the United States.” 

The purpose of this tournament is to provide an oppor- 
tunity for preparatory schools to engage in interscholastic 
debate. Teams of two principals and/or two alternates 
accompanied by a coach will be the guests of the Valley 
Forge Military Academy. 

Schools interested in participating in this tournament 
should get in touch with Colonel Andrew F, Weidener, 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., for appli- 
cation blanks and complete details. 











Last summer The Lawrenceville School, Law- 
renceville, N. J., sent the first ‘pair of masters to 
Europe under the new plan to refresh teachers of 
conversational languages. It is planned henceforth 
that under this program two masters from the French 
and Spanish Department will be sent, by means of 
school funds, to France and Spain each summer. 
There they will live with French and Spanish families 
and study in universities such subjects as modern 
literature, phonetics, and teaching methods. 

The masters who initiated the trustee-voted 
summer study plan were John W. Gartner, chairman 
of the department, and Arthur J. Peck. 





This fall Carteret School, West Orange, N. J., 
made a major change in its athletic policy. 

Beginning in September, 1955, post graduates 
will not be permitted to play on Carteret teams. The 
school will continue to play all three major sports, 
however, but with teams composed entirely of under- 
graduates. Games will be scheduled with schools of 
comparable enrollment and athletic strength. 

For the remainder of the current school year post 
graduates may participate on varsity teams, and 
present schedules in basketball and baseball will be 
played. 

It is felt that such a change in athletic policy 
will best serve the long-term interests of the school. 





This fall four work job crews at the Putney School, 
Putney, Vt., under the direction of John Caldwell, 
ski instructor, moved one of the school’s two tows 
to a steeper slope in the woods near the new horse- 
barn. The new hill, with a western exposure, has a 
25-30 degree slope in places, and is protected by pine 
woods. The ski crew, the woods crew, and the 
emergency crew have all helped to cut out new trails 
and cross branches in the forest; they dug holes for 
the tow poles and laid a concrete base for the tow 
motor, and have also put up a new ski shack. 

The new tow completes the improvement in 
skiing facilities at Putney started last year when the 
Gail Burton jump was finished. The Putney Work 
Camp, the school staff, coaches and students all 
helped to build this 25-meter jump with wood cut 
from Putney forests and sawed out in Putney’s log 
mill. 





An innovation in The Gunnery’s alumni pro- 
gram will be a “college weekend” early in February, 
when the Washington, Conn., school will arrange 
a full Saturday program for its graduates who are 
now in college. The day will include a late morning 
registration, with alumni and their guests invited 
for lunch and to an afternoon reception following 
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basketball and hockey games scheduled at home for 
the occasion. 

The date has been chosen to coincide with the 
week-end following many college mid-year exami- 
nations. 





In order to make smoother the transition from 
lower or public school to Belmont Hill School, 
Belmont, Mass., a system of student advisers is 
being tested. The school has long felt that faculty 
advisers are of considerable help to the boys, but 
that new boys need a special kind of assistance. 

This fall every sixth former was assigned to, or in 
some cases selected, a second former or a new boy 
in the third form as an advisee. The system, which 
is coordinated by Middle School Director of Studies 
John Henry Funk, has already proved successful 
in two ways: it has helped the new students in the 
Upper School to get adjusted, and it has broadened 
the school outlook of many sixth formers. 





An intensive survey of study habits and their 
correction has been initiated at Germantown 
Academy, Philadelphia. The project is under 
the direction of Kenneth R. Shrepfer, now serving 
the school as guidance counsellor. 

The program is being carried out through the 
homeroom masters in such a way that each student 
receives attention. The results now being tabulated 
will serve as a basis for a brief course in study habits 
which will be formulated by Mr. Shrepfer for pre- 
sentation by the masters during periods set aside 
for this purpose. 

This is the most comprehensive study yet under- 
taken by the school in this field and it promises to be 
worth the time spent on it if results thus far are any 
indication. 





The Noble and Greenough School of Dedham, 
Mass., has established an optional daily supervised 
study period each afternoon from 4 p.m. to 5:30. 
Originally an informal procedure of the Winter Term, 
the system has been regularized for the entire year. 
Increasing numbers of pupils are taking advantage 
of this opportunity for quiet work either for all, or 
for part, of the period. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


New York Military Academy, Cornwall-on-Hudson, N, Y., 
opened in September with an enrollment of 395 cadets for its 
sixty-sixth year. Colonel Nelson Dingley, III, Superintendent, 
announced the appointment of Bartlett E. S. Chappell, former 
assistant headmaster and for the previous school year acting head- 
master, as dean of the faculty. 


Colonel Harry M. Scarborough, Ph.B., A.M., Dickinson Col- 
lege, was elected dean emeritus by the board of trustees. He was 
appointed to the faculty in 1906; served as headmaster from 1912= 
1918; executive officer 1918-1937; and again as headmaster from 
1937 until his retirement in 1950. 

Dr. Walter A. Preische has been appointed director of guid- 
ance, Dr, Preische came to NYMA in 1941 as instructor in phys- 
ics. He has been chairman of the curriculum committee for eval- 
uation by the Middle States Association; head of the physics de- 
partment for ten years; head coach of tennis for eleven; chairman 
of the faculty committee on study technique; and the author of 
its report on “How To Study.” 

Major Theodore F, Locke, Jr., U.S.Inf., was promoted to 
Professor of Military Science and Tactics, and head of the ROTC 
Unit at NYMA. Major Locke is in his third year at the academy, 
having been assistant professor of MS&T, assistant commandant 
of cadets, and coach of the rifle team. 

New faculty members have been appointed as follows: 

As professor of German and Spanish: Dr. John J. Gille, who 
holds degrees from State College at Kassel, A.B., and George 
Augusta University of Gottingen, Germany, Ph.D. Dr. Gille 
has served as interpreter, teacher and liaison agent with the 
Armed Forces Language Institute; as education specialist, U. S, 
State Department High Commission for Germany; and as cultu- 
ral office specialist, U. S. Information Center, Germany. He has 
published many papers and articles in linguistics. 

As director of reading: Robert V. Ward, A.B., Wittenberg 
College; M.A., Albany State, with graduate study at Columbia 
in remedial reading. Mr, Ward has taught at Afton, N. Y., Cen- 
tral High, Center Moriches, N. Y., High, and directed the read- 
ing program at the NYMA Summer Session 1954. 

As assistant librarian and instructor in English: Ralph L. 
Small, A.B., Clark University, A.M., University of Vermont, 
with graduate study at Columbia. Mr. Small formerly taught at 
Spaulding High, Barre, Vt.; Wilbraham Academy; Winchester, 
Mass., High; Phillips Academy, Andover; and Pennington School, 
New Jersey. 

As instructor in business education: Edwin Neff, B.A. in busi- 
ness education, of Maplewood, N. J. He is a graduate of Mont- 
clair State Teachers College, and will direct the Bard Hall (Lower 
School) athletic program. 


As instructor in physics: Colonel Ernest W. Gruhn, USA 
(Ret.), B.S. USMA. Colonel Gruhn taught in the mathematics 
department at West Point, was commandant and mathematics 
teacher at West Point Prep., Schofield Barracks, and instructor 
at Infantry School, Fort Benning, Ga. 

As assistant professor of military science and tactics: First 
Lieut, Alfred E. Stupple, U. S. Inf. He attended Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, enlisted in 1948, and received his commission in Janu- 
ary, 1952, in Germany. He holds the diploma from Infantry 
School, Fort Benning, Ga., and served at Bamberg and Berlin 
with the First Division and the Sixth Infantry. 








NEWS OF FACULTY APPOINTMENTS 

Ordinarily news of faculty appointments will be printed 
only in the November and May issues of the BuLietin. 
Because member schools were not informed of this change 
of policy until after the deadline for the November issue, 
some did not get their notices in early. These notices 
appear here. No further appointments will be published 
until the May issue. 

News of faculty accomplishments is welcome at any 
time, 
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Major General Milton Grafly Baker, Superintendent of the 
Valley Forge Military Academy, Wayne, Pa., was recently 
elected chairman of the United States National Commission of 
the United National Educational Scientific and Cultural organi- 
zation, At a meeting in Washington, D. C., General Baker said, 
“‘As chairman of the National Commission of UNESCO, I wish 
to emphasize our position, The commission is keenly interested 
in driving out of UNESCO persons whose loyalty to this country 
stands in doubt.” He then went on to say, ‘““The commission in 
its Milwaukee session unanimously expressed its grave concern 
that employment by International UNESCO in Paris of Ameri- 
cans lacking in integrity has not been terminated. The commis- 
sion further expects Director General Evans to secure the powers 
he considers necessary to discharge these persons,”’ 





Newton K, Chase, headmaster of The Thacher School, 
Ojai, Calif., has recently been elected President of the California 
Association of Independent Secondary Schools. 





Donald W. Pierpont. provost of Avon Old Farms, Avon, 
Conn,, spoke on “‘The Value of the Independent School” at the 
Virginia Woman’s Forum in Richmond, Va., on November 4, 
before some 1,500 delegates of federated women’s clubs, garden 
clubs, and business and professional women’s groups. 

“‘Woman’s Place in a Changing World” was the theme of the 
forum, which is sponsored annually by Miller & Rhoads, Inc. 
Mrs, Helen Hiett Waller, director of the New York Herald Trib- 
une Forum, was moderator, 





Lt. Paul P. Hanson, U.S.A. (Ret.), who is chairman of the 
mathematics department at The Manlius School, Manlius, N.Y., 
has been asked to serve as chairman of General Section II at the 
annual meeting of the Association of Mathematics Teachers of 
New York State. The topic of this section will be “Mathematics 
Contests.” The principal speaker will be Professor W. H. Fager- 
strom of The City College, New York. The meeting will be held 
Saturday, May 7, 1955, at Hotel Syracuse, Syracuse, N. Y. 

Each year The Manlius School sponsors a mathematics con- 
test which is attended by secondary students fron all over upstate 
New York. Mr. Hanson is author of the textbook Military Appli- 
cation of Mathematics, and is currently preparing a textbook in 
Trigonometry with Dr. Rolland R. Smith. 





Mrs, Carmelita Hinton, founder and director of The Putney 
School, Putney, Vt., has announced through the board of 
trustees her plans to retire at the close of the present school year. 
Mrs. Hinton established in 1935 the coeducational college pre- 
paratory school she has guided through its first two decades. 

Henry Benson Rockwell, admissions director at Putney since 
1952, has been chosen to succeed Mrs, Hinton. A graduate of 
Princeton in 1937, he took an M.A. in history at Harvard in 1952. 
He was assistant headmaster at the Pomfret School, Pomfret, 
Conn., from 1942 to 1951, and taught English and history there 
from 1937 to 1951. 

Opening with fifty boys and girls twenty years ago, Putney 
now has a student body of 175, and a faculty of thirty-four. The 
school has pioneered in winning from colleges equal recognition 
for work done in the fine arts with sound training in the more 
traditional liberal arts, and in the institution of student work jobs, 
now widely adopted in many preparatory schools, Putney also 
established one of the first work camps in the country. 





On Friday, 22 October, during Fathers’ Day weekend, George 
Van Santvoord, headmaster of The Hotchkiss School, Lake- 
ville, Conn,, announced his retirement as of July 1955, Head- 


master at Hotchkiss since 1926, George Van Santvoord has long 
been recognized as one of the nation’s leading private school edu- 
cators. He will be succeeded by the Very Rev. Thomas Hunt- 
ington Chappell, dean of the Cathedral Church of St, Stephen in 
Harrisburg, Pa. 

Dean Chappell attended The Fessenden School, West Newton, 
Mass., and Hotchkiss, ranking as first scholar in his class at both 
schools. A member of Phi Beta Kappa, he was graduated from 
Yale in 1928 and served as a master at Hotchkiss from 1928 to 
1932, with a year’s leave of absence for study abroad at the Reale 
Universita di Roma. He was graduated from the Episcopal 
Theological Seminary at Cambridge, Mass., in 1935, and was or- 
dained by the Right Rev. Henry K. Sherrill, then Bishop of Mas- 
sachusetts, During the years since his teaching days he has main- 
tained close contacts with Hotchkiss, and has been a regular 
preacher in the school chapel. 





At a reception on October 14, 1954, L. Ralston Thomas, head- 
master since 1924 of Moses Brown School, Providence, R. I., 
introduced to the faculty and staff George C. St. John, Jr., who 
will succeed him as headmaster at the close of this academic year. 
Donald B, Snyder, clerk of the school committee for Lincoln 
Schoo] and Moses Brown, announced the appointment of Mr. St. 
John at a meeting of the Board of Trustees of Moses Brown imme- 
diately before the reception. Dr. Thomas was named headmas- 
ter emeritus, 

A graduate of Haverford College in 1913, Dr. Thomas’s long 
association with Moses Brown began in 1919, when he accepted 
an appointment by Seth K. Gifford, then head of the school, as 
teacher of chemistry and physical director. His earlier teaching 
experience had been at Westtown School before he served as per- 
sonnel director with Friends’ Unit under the American Red Cross 
in France in 1917. 


Dr. Thomas became principal of Friends Central School in 
Philadelphia in 1922, but returned to the Providence school 
directed by the New England Yearly Meeting of Friends to suc- 
ceed Dr. Gifford on November 1, 1924. Dr. Thomas’s tenure as 
headmaster of Moses Brown has been continuous except for a 
year’s leave as Chief of Mission, American Friends Service Com- 
mittee, and chairman, Council of Foreign Relief Agencies, in 
Hungary, 1946-47. 

Having studied in the graduate schools of Brown and Harvard 
in 1920 and 1925, Dr. Thomas was awarded the degree of Ed.M. 
at Harvard in 1925. He was elected trustee in 1933 and life 
trustee two years later of Brown University, where he has been a 
member of the Library Committee and the Committee on Lec- 
tureships. In 1943, The R. I. College of Pharmacy and Allied 
Sciences awarded him an honorary degree as Doctor of Science. 

Active in civic and educational fields, Dr. Thomas is a past- 
president of the Barnard Club of R. I., the R. I. Society for Men- 
tal Hygiene, and the R. I. Secondary Schools Principals Associa- 
tion. He was largely responsible for the founding and organi- 
zation of the Independent Schools’ Association of R. I., and is its 
first president. 


Mr. St. John has had wide experience as a teacher in the 
United States and in England. Upon graduation from Harvard 
University in 1933 after earlier study at Corpus Christi College, 
Cambridge, he returned to England as instructor of French and 
history at Eton College. 


From 1934 until 1941 he taught French and English history at 
The Choate School before a year’s graduate study at the Univer- 
sity of Chicago, where he was a resident of Hull House. After his 
return to The Choate School in 1942, Mr. St. John served under 
his distinguished father, George C. St. John, as assistant head- 
master without title, 
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Accepting a post as assistant to the president at Fisk Univer- 
sity, Nashville, Tenn., in 1947, Mr. St. John was later Acting 
Dean, and then Dean of the Basic College there. He was instruc- 
tor in the humanities, also, and organized and taught a senior 
course in Great Social Issues. He has studied at the Graduate 
School of Education at Harvard this year. 

Mr. and Mrs, St. John have been directors of the Friends Ser- 
vice Committee Work Camp in Andersonville, Tenn., and the 
International Student Service Work Camp near Cleveland, Ohio. 
Mr. St. John was the first president of the Wallingford, Conn., 
Y.M.C.A., which he helped organize in 1945, 





The School Committee of Moorestown Friends’ School, 
Moorestown, N. J., announces the appointment of Merrill L. 
Hiatt to succeed Chester L. Reagan when he retires next June 
after serving as Principal for thirty years. 

Mr. Hiatt, a native of Washington, D. C., was educated at 
Westtown School and Earlham College. He holds the M.A. 
degree from Columbia University. After teaching two years at 
the Friends Boys Schoo] in Ramallah, Palestine, he went to Bal- 
timore Friends School, where he taught mathematics and be- 
came Principal of the Upper School. Since 1946 he has been 
Headmaster of Friends Academy, Locust Valley, Long Island. 

Earlham College Alumni affairs, The Independent Schools 
Advisory Committee of the Educational Records Bureau, and 
the Advisory Committee of the Council on Religion in Independ- 
ent Schools are among Mr. Hiatt’s interests. 





Most teachers at The William Penn Charter School, Phila- 
delphia, like many of their colleagues, carry their activities be- 
yond the walls of the school. Dr. E. W. O’Neill, chairman of the 
modern language department, spoke on October 18 to a meeting 
of the heads of language departments of the Philadelphia public 
schools about the language experiment conducted under his 
direction at Penn Charter this summer. 

Robert Trout, director of the Junior School, has been asked to 
head the nation-wide committee in charge of the Secondary Edu- 
cation Board’s new study of the elementary school curriculum. 

Mrs, Nancy Murphy, junior school art director, has been asked 
to give several lectures at the Adult Evening School held at the 
Germantown Friends School. 

Joseph Pasterchick, reading specialist, is giving a course in 
developmental reading in the Cheltenham Township Public 
Schools Adult Educational Program. 

Two other members of the faculty, Edwin W. Owrid and 
Louise Kawato, are completing work for their masters degrees, 
Mr. Owrid at Drexel Institute, and Miss Kawato at Temple 
University. 

Three Penn Charter teachers took part in the program of the 
Private School Teachers Association of Philadelphia and Vicinity 
on Wednesday, November 17, at Westtown School. Robert W. 
Trout, Director of the Junior School, was chairman of the Ele- 
mentary Group Meeting on Structural Arithmetic, Mrs. John J. 
Murphy, Director of Art in the Junior School, was chairman of 
the Art Section, which discussed the topic “Is History of Art 
Vital to the School Program?’’, and Dr. E. Wesley O’Neill was 
one of the speakers at the language section meeting, along with 
Mrs, A. H. Sandstrom, head of the foreign language department 
of the West Philadelphia High School. 





Faculty members at The Gunnery, Washington, Conn., 
serving on cooperative groups in various areas of secondary school 
work include Roderick Beebe, Jr., director of athletics, who is 
President both of the Southern New England Athletic Associa- 
tion and of the New England Interscholastic Crew Association, 


and Robert S, Treat, director of admissions, who was last spring 
elected Secretary of the Association of Admissions Officers of 
Secondary Independent Schools. 





Dr. Robert L. Lamborn, headmaster of McDonogh School, 
McDonogh, Md., announced the appointment of Martin E, Corn- 
man as head of the upper school at the opening of school in Sep- 
tember, Mr. Cornman was assistant head of the upper school 
during the 1953-54 session and, prior to that time, a teacher of 
English and social studies and a guidance counselor. He has been 
a member of the McDonogh faculty for fourteen years. 





The following have joined the faculty of The Brunswick 
School, Brunswick, N. J.: 

Mrs. John Littlefield, A.B., Barnard College, teacher in the 
Lower School. Mrs, Littlefield previously taught at the Episco- 
pal Academy, Overbrook, Pa., and at the Round Hill Nursery 
School in Greenwich. 

James W. Downs, A.B., Harvard College; graduate study 
State University of Iowa, instructor in mathematics and English. 

William C. Bendig, art instructor and teacher of the 7th grade. 
Before attending college Mr. Bendig was editor and publisher of 
a Sunday newspaper in northwestern Pa. He was graduated from 
Trinity College, B.A. He was also associated with the Henry Lee 
Willet stained-glass studios in Philadelphia. He has designed and 
executed several windows in churches. A member of the Medi- 
aeval Academy of America, he is particularly interested in mediae- 
val art, Before coming to Brunswick he taught at the Cheshire 
Academy, Cheshire, Conn. 

Arthur Kerwin Tyner, head of the history department. Mr. 
Tyner received his B.S. in 1948 from Georgetown University and 
his M.A. in history the following year from Columbia. Instructor 
of history at Athens College in Greece from 1949 to 1951, Mr. 
Tyner has travelled extensively in Europe and the Near East. A 
Columbia Scholar for the year 1952-1953, he is a candidate for 
the Ph.D. degree at that university. 

William Moulton Graves has joined the faculty of Brunswick 
School as teacher of the 6th grade. A graduate of Trinity Col- 
lege, B.A., Mr. Graves has had previous teaching experience at 
Westminster School, Simsbury, Conn., and the Rectory School, 
Pomfret, Conn. Before coming to Brunswick, he served as Exec- 
utive Secretary of the Delta Phi Fraternity in New York. 





Four new masters were appointed to the faculty of Kings- 
wood School, West Hartford, Conn., for the academic year 
1954-55. 

Paul W. Francis, A.B., Wesleyan, comes from St. James School 
to teach mathematics and to work with first teams in football, base- 
ball, and basketball. He is serving as head coach of basketball. 

John C. Hawley, A.B., Haverford, and a former member of 
the foreign service section of the U. S, State Department, is 
teaching French and Spanish. 

Richard W. Higgins, A.B., Yale, M.A., University of Con- 
necticut, has joined the English department after teaching pre- 
viously at the Morristown School. 

John S. O’Connor, A.B., Johns Hopkins, is teaching English 
and history. He is an assistant coach of football and lacrosse and 
head coach of wrestling. His previous experience consists of prac- 
tice teaching in Baltimore public schools and helping to coach 
freshman teams at Johns Hopkins. 

Three of these new men were educated at independent schools: 
Mr. Francis at Choate, Mr, Higgins at Exeter, and Mr, O’Con- 
nor at Storm King, Mr. Hawley is 2 graduate of Glasgow Acad- 
emy in Scotland. 

James A. Kapteyn of the English department is on leave of 
absence for the current year. 
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Frederick E, Carver, headmaster of Kimball Union Acad- 
emy, Meriden, N. H., announces the appointment of Robert A. 
Davies to the English department. Mr. Davies is a graduate of 
the University of Massachusetts and received his M.A. from the 
University of Michigan in 1953, He taught English last year at 
the Cardigan Mountain School. Mr. Davies will teach English 
I and II, teach remedial English, and act as the head librarian. 





Appleton H. Seaverns, headmaster of Suffield Academy, 
Suffield, Conn., has announced the appointment of the following 
teachers to the faculty. 

Robert D. Cobaugh (B.A., University of Pittsburgh) will 
teach French and Spanish and assist in the soccer program. 

Allan H. Fuller (B.A., Wesleyan University, M.A., University 
of Michigan) will teach mathematics. 

William H. Pendleton (B.S., Springfield College) will teach 
mathematics and coach Junior Varsity football. 

Charles D. H. Reynolds (B.A., Williams College) will teach 
English and coach Junior Varsity soccer. 

Mrs, Allan H. Fuller (B.A., Hiram College, B.S., Ohio Uni- 
versity, M.A., University of Michigan) will act as Tutor. 

Mrs, James S. Williams (B.A., Smith College) will teach 
piano. 





The Allendale School, Rochester, N. Y., takes pleasure 
in welcoming Frank Gage, Harry Hoyle, John Kennaday and 
Donald Ross as new members of the faculty. 

Mr, Gage, previously a master at both St. Paul’s and Hackley, 
is a teacher of English in the middle school and coaching athletics 
in the lower school. 

Mr. Hoyle who has taught at the Cathedral School in New 
York, and at the Kent School, heads the language department of 
the middle school. He will coach the junior varsity basketball, 
and varsity baseball teams. Recently he has been appointed 
director of publicity for the school. 

Mr. Kennaday, having retired from the Navy with the rank 
of Rear Admiral after thirty-five years of service, teaches math- 
ematics in the upper school and will coach varsity tennis, 

Mr. Ross, formerly a member of the Taft School faculty, 
teaches mathematics and general science. Further, he will be 
assistant coach of varsity baseball as well as doing coaching in 
the middle school. 





Thomas M, Woodward, Jr., has left the faculty of Belmont 
Hill School of Belmont, Mass., for service with the United 
States Army. Mr. Woodward taught English, Latin, and Bible, 
and was an assistant coach of soccer. 





At Fountain Valley School, Colorado Springs, all of last 
year’s regular faculty members returned this fall, with Horton C. 
Reed, Harvard ’53, filling the Latin department vacancy result- 
ing from the death last January of Sidney S, Bunting. Mr. Reed 
came to Fountain Valley after teaching for a year at his old school, 
Southern Arizona School. E, Bruce Haertl, Deerfield Academy 
and Dartmouth ’54, was also on the teaching staff until he was 
called to active duty in the Air Force just after Christmas. 





Headmaster Frank R. Miller of the Hackley School, Tarry- 
town, N. Y., announces the appointment of seven new members 
of the faculty and of two who are returning to the school. James 
R. Bates, Jr., is teaching shop and mechanical drawing. Mr. 
Bates received his training in industrial arts at the State Teach- 
ers College in California, Pa, 

Dr. Harold S. Bisbee returns to Hackley after a sabbatical 
year studying in Spain. Dr. Bisbee, who received his Ph.D. from 
Harvard, will again be head of the language department. Rus- 
sell L. Brown, Springfield College, B.S, and M.S., joins the math- 





ematics department and the coaching staff. Mr. Brown was 
formerly on the staff at Dean Academy. Mrs. Donald A. Daniel- 
son is doing testing and remedial reading. She holds a B.S. from 
the University of Vermont and an M.S, from the University of 
Bridgeport, where she taught before coming to Hackley. 

William G, Dexter rejoins the faculty as head of the lower 
school. Mr, Dexter has an A.B, from Williams and an M, Ed. 
from the University of Vermont. Mr, Dexter’s background in- 
cludes apprentice teaching at Shady Hill and prior experience at 
Hackley and at Eaglebrook, where he was head of the English 
department, Robert C. Hill comes to Hackley after several 
years’ experience in business with the U. S, Rubber Co, Mr. 
Hill, Hamilton, A.B., is teaching social studies in the lower school 
and coaching football there. 

Harvey H. MacArthur, Clark, A.B., has been appointed direc- 
tor of admissions. His background includes teaching and admin- 
istrative experience at Suffield Academy, the Millbrook School, 
and Friends Academy in North Dartmouth, Mass. John H. 
Mack, Tusculum, A.B., Teachers College, Columbia University, 
M.A., has joined the science department after several years of 
teaching in the Dobbs Ferry Junior-Senior High School. Teaching 
French and Spanish is A. A. Saindon, Bowdoin, A.B. His experi- 
ence includes teaching at Huntington and at Loomis before com- 
ing to Hackley. 





The following telegram tells the story: 


State of Colorado 
Office of the Adjutant General 
28 September, 1954 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE OF THE STATE AND 
EFFECTIVE THIS DATE, MR. ARTHUR C. WALLACE, 
COLORADO MILITARY ACADEMY, JEFFERSON 
COUNTY, COLORADO IS APPOINTED COLONEL, 
INFANTRY, AND ASSIGNED TO THE STAFF OF THE 
GOVERNOR OF COLORADO. 


By Command of the Governor: 
Irving O. Schaefer 
Brigadier General AGC-NGUS 
The Adjutant General 





New additions to the Stony Brook School (Stony Brook, 
Long Island) faculty for the school year 1954-55 are Frank Boggs, 
Lawrence M. Farr, Francis A. Ligget, Herbert Brandkamp, 
Richard M. Thompson and Andrew C. Whyte. 

Mr. Boggs has charge of enlarging the work in music at Stony 
Brook and also teaches a course in English. He is a graduate of 
Baylor University, Texas, and has his M.A. in music education 
from Teachers College, Columbia University. He has charge of 
the chapel choirs and the school orchestra and teaches a class in 
music appreciation as well as one in English. 

The Rev. Farr is a graduate of William Penn College. He 
has an M.A. degree from the College of the Pacific and a B.D. 
degree from Gordon College of Theology. Mr. Farr has had ex- 
tensive teaching experience in several high schools in the United 
States and is teaching French and Latin at Stony Brook. 

Mr. Ligget is a graduate of Springfield College with a bach- 
elor’s degree in physical education, and a Th.M. from Dallas 
Theological Seminary, Dallas, Texas. His work at Stony Brook 
is mostly in the field of physical education, although he will also 
teach classes in social science. 

Mr. Brandkamp is a graduate of Wagner College. He has 
taught at Miss Brooks School on Staten Island and at Shelton 
College. He is teaching Spanish, English, and eighth grade lan- 
guage at Stony Brook. 
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Mr. Thompson has his bachelor’s degree from Wheaton Col- 
lege and his M.A. from the University of Oklahoma, where he 
also has extensive credit toward the Ph.D. He has teught Eng- 
lish at the Kings’ College, the University of Oklahoma and the 
Oklahoma City public schools. At Stony Brook he is teaching 
English and world history and also a new course in public speaking. 


Mr. Whyte is a graduate in mechanical engineering from 
Stevens School of Technology. He has his M.A, degree as super- 
visor of physical science from Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. He taught for many years at Irvington High School 
and was head of the science department. 


He is teaching science 
and math at Stony Brook. 


NEWS OF GIRLS’ SCHOOLS 
Frances Keene, Emma Willard School, Troy, New York 


NEW BUILDINGS, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 

The Kent School in Englewood, Colo., is happy 
to announce the completion of its new sports build- 
ing. Begun in May of this year and completed in 
early November, the work was finished just in time 
for the winter schedule. Fund raising was carried by 
a trustee-parent committee, funds came from the sale 
of adjoining land and from subscriptions which were 
made by patrons, alumnae, and friends. 

The students’ annual fall carnival has been held 
in the gym, thus giving the building a giant “house 
warming.” 

The dedication program was combined with the 
Christmas tree and carol service on December 17 and 
marked another tangible step in the school’s growth. 
This seemed particularly appropriate, as it is the year- 
ly occasion that draws together all school groups, 
parents who come to see their children present their 
trees and gifts for the Veterans’ Hospital, and alumnae 
and trustees who later attend the annual Alumnae 
Association luncheon. 





The Knox School, Mrs. Alexander Stewart Phin- 
ney, President, began its fifty-first year in its new loca- 
tion, St. James, Long Island, with a capacity enroll- 
ment. 

For the first time in its history, the school now 
occupies its own buildings, formerly the beautiful and 
spacious La Rosa estate, purchased last year by the 
alumnae and trustees of The Knox School. _Pioneer- 
ing in the field of a “pre college” year for seniors, this 
year the senior class occupied its own residence on an 
adjoining estate, living on the co-operative plan. 





In its 45th Anniversary Year, Oxford School, 
Hartford, Conn., has launched a new development 
program which promises to solve some pressing prob- 
lems caused by insufficient academic space. 

Dorothy Graff, Headmistress, and the trustees of 
the school, have announced that Oxford is not plan- 
ning to become a “big school,” nor to change its tra- 
ditional atmosphere, but rather to make more com- 
fortable provision for approximately 200 students in 
classes seven through twelve. A new building, to be 
constructed on the north side of the school property, 


will provide new classrooms, a dining room of com- 
fortable capacity, a modern and efficient kitchen, an 
audio-visual room, and a special library alcove for 
pre-high school materials. The Chapel is to be en- 
larged, so that the entire student body and faculty 
may be seated at one time. Plans have been made to 
begin construction in December, so that the new 
building may be ready for use in September, 1955. 

Oxford has been encouraged by the enthusiastic 
response to its appeal through the Development Pro- 
gram, a response shown not only in the generous 
efforts of its alumnae, patrons, and friends, but also 
in the sympathetic reaction of Greater Hartford to 
the school’s plans for advancement. 





Unique among projects undertaken by the Moth- 
ers Association at Stevens School, Chestnut Hill, 
Philadelphia, is the Susie Stevens Shop. This is a 
small store, built into a room on the first floor of the 
school. It is staffed by mothers on shifts of two who 
keep it open daily from 1:00 until 4:00 p.m. 

Socks, blouses, sweaters, scarves, notepaper, pins, 
vanity cases, almost any article wanted by a school 
girl, are to be found among the wares of the shop. 

This is the second year of the project’s existence. 
The sum of $555 was cleared last year, with which the 
mothers bought a deep-freeze for the school. 





When the alumnae of Saint Margaret’s School 
in Waterbury, Conn., decided to raise money for their 
new building through a fair, they found that they 
gained more than a financial profit. Increased inter- 
est in the school, a larger corps of volunteer workers, 
and a new group of donors resulted from the two fairs 
held in the autumn of 1953 and 1954. 

Alumnae at a distance were solicited for contribu- 
tions of handwork or regional products. With the 
Executive Board of the Alumnae Association serving 
as a nucleus, working groups were organized locally 
among students, parents, faculty, alumnae, and 
friends. In several instances women who had no con- 
nection with the school heard what fun the sewing 
group or the Christmas decorations group were hav- 
ing at their weekly meetings and offered to help. By 
the day of the fair, so many people were talking about 
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the event, that no paid advertisements were needed 
to lure customers. 

People came from the immediate area, as well as 
from towns and cities forty or fifty miles away. They 
brought their children, who were conveniently parked 
at the continuous showing of Walt Disney’s “Beaver 
Valley” while the mothers were shopping. Another 
attraction for the younger generation was on-the- 
spot sketches, done by a professional artist from the 
alumnae ranks. A food sale and luncheon set up in 
the new building helped to make the day a success. 
By the time the day was over about 400 people had 
been served, and over $600 had been cleared from 
food alone. 

One of the featured tables at the Fair held articles 
sent by alumnae living in foreign countries. Restrict- 
ed by laws concerning cash contributions, the donors 
were delighted to have an opportunity to give in an- 
other way. Lead soldiers from England, silver spoons 
from Norway, Mexican tinware, straw hats from 
Puerto Rico, native earrings from Hawaii were just a 
few of the articles given to the table. 


Profit of more than $3,000 from the 1954 fair 
proves the venture was successful. Of greater value 
to the school perhaps than the money are the con- 
structive feelings generated by the fair. Those who 
had lost touch with the school in recent years were de- 
lighted to find it such a vital organization, with a 
beautiful building as concrete evidence of growth. 
Volunteers discovered that it was fun to work for 
Saint Margaret’s, and after eight hours of standing on 
their feet selling, were enthusiastic enough to offer 
their services for “next time.” Finally the Execu- 
tive Board of the Alumnae Association is taking to 
heart the comment “The Fair was wonderful. Every- 
one was there, working or buying. It was even more 
fun than Alumnae Day.” 





At Abbot Academy, Andover, Mass., during the 
pre-Christmas season, in addition to the traditional 
Christmas ceremonies, there are also many activities 
through which a concern for the welfare and happi- 
ness of others finds expression. 

For many weeks the girls in a Friday evening activ- 
ity group have been sewing and knitting to dress their 
dolls. Fifty girls and some of the teachers, too, have 
now finished dressing a doll, and the variety and charm 
of the costumes is remarkable. Two weeks before 
Christmas vacation, the dolls are assembled and dis- 
played and then they are sent off along with other 
gifts provided by the girls to the Hindman Mountain 
School in Kentucky. Each of the two hundred girls 
at Abbot buys one useful gift and a toy to be sent for 
the children of this mountain school. 





The relations between the Hindman School and 
Abbot Academy have existed for many years. Not 
only do the Abbot girls wish the students of this 
school a happy Christmas in a concrete way, but the 
Abbot Christian Association also allocates annually 
$100 from its budget to be sent as a scholarship for the 
Hindman School, and this year one of the girls has 
anonymously contributed an additional $200 for 
Hindman. 

In Andover, Abbot also makes its appearance felt 
at Christmas time. A party is held every year for 
fifty of the more underprivileged children of the town. 
The Abbot Christian Association entertains the chil- 
dren with games and, of course, Santa Claus arrives 
with gifts. “Saint George and the Dragon” is put on 
by the ninth grade as the climax of the party but in- 
stead of the usual “collection” at the end of the play, 
candy is distributed to the children. 

On the last Sunday afternoon before the holidays, 
the officers of the Christian Association visit the town 
Infirmary and leave gifts for the old people. 


The joint choirs and orchestra of Abbot Academy 
and Phillips Academy presented a concert on Sunday 
afternoon, November 28, at the Methuen Memorial 
Organ Hall. Among the numbers presented by the 
Abbot Choir were “Ye Fields of Light” by Franck, 
and “Look Upward” by Reinecke. ‘Rejoice, Beloved 
Christians” by Dietrich Buxtehude was sung by the 
joint choirs of the two schools. These two choirs also 
performed at the morning service at Christ Church, 
Andover, on Sunday, December 12. 





Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., has 
launched a long-term campaign for funds which it 
hopes will be completed by the school’s 150th anni- 
versary in 1964. A brochure, with two-color illustra- 
tions, entitled “The Highest Privilege ... the Great- 
est Responsibility,” has been published which tells 
briefly the history of the school, the innovation of the 
present Emma Willard plan of education, and the 
needs of the school in its second century of growth and 
service. 


The booklet describing what the school calls the 
Second Century Fund has been sent to parents of pres- 
ent students, to alumnae, and to special donors. Com- 
mittees are being formed in the areas of foundations, 
corporations, alumnae, parents, and bequests. 

The goal of the Second Century Fund is $3,705,- 
800. This would provide for what the school con- 
siders its three greatest needs in the order of their im- 
portance: an increase in salaries for teachers, an in- 
crease in scholarship funds, a center for the arts, now 
an integral part of the Emma Willard plan of educa- 
tion. 
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The first pressing problem at Emma Willard is to 
secure income to raise faculty salaries — an endow- 
ment of $1,250,000 to yield $50,000 annually. As 
everyone connected or concerned with educational 
institutions knows, faculty salaries have lagged be- 
hind the increased cost of living. A teacher, after 
years of college and graduate school, receives approxi- 
mately the same salary as the urban milkman — some- 
times less. As the brochure points out, “Psychic in- 
come — the joy of teaching — has great appeal, but 
physical needs cannot be ignored.” 

As most independent schools have discovered, 
Emma Willard found that it must raise tuitions in 
order to meet rising costs. At the same time the school 
felt that it could not refuse admission to the good stu- 
dent who will benefit most but cannot pay, to admit 
the student who can pay but cannot benefit. At pres- 
ent, eighteen per cent of the student body are granted 
partial scholarships. The school’s endowment is not 
adequate to provide any full scholarships at a yearly 
value of $2,400. To provide the requisite number of 
scholarships both for American and foreign students 
the school hopes to increase its endowment by $1,500,- 
000 to yield $50,000 annually. 

Art, music, and speech are currently housed in the 
basements of three buildings but, as the booklet says, 
“They are not in the basement of the Emma Willard 
Plan of Education.” A center for the arts, incorpo- 
rating studios for art, speech, music, and practice 
rooms for music can be secured by the conversion of a 
building now on the campus at the approximate cost 
of $50,000. 

Other needs which the brochure lists and which the 
school hopes to meet by 1964 are funds for curriculum 
development, sabbatical leaves, other building devel- 
opment, plant modernization and maintenance, and a 
substantial sum for the development of the lower 


school, Willard Day School. 


HISTORY TEACHERS GO TO SCHOOL 


“A schoolteacher is always looking for adjuncts to 
his learning which will make his teaching come alive. 
This is exactly what we found in these sessions.” 
Such was the comment at the close of a seminar for 
the history faculty of the independent schools of 
Baltimore held on November 12 at the Samuel 
Ready School. 


As a unique departure from the usual fall meeting, 
the history committee of the Teachers Association 
sponsored three meetings on the Far East with special 
emphasis on India and Pakistan. The committee was 
assisted by MacEnnis Moore, who is director of the 
One World Seminar for Schools of New York City. 
Mr. Moore procured speakers for the three sessions 
from the various embassies in Washington. 
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Some thirty-five delegates representing the history 
departments of the private schools of Baltimore at- 
tended and brought students from their schools. Sev- 
eral faculty came from neighboring states — Fox- 
croft School in Virginia and St. Andrew’s School in 
Delaware. The sessions were open to all other de- 
partment staff members as well, and a number took 
this occasion to inform themselves about world 
affairs. 

The seminar opened at two o'clock with D. J. C. 
Crawley, First Secretary of the British Embassy, as 
the speaker. Mr. Crawley, who had served both in 
India and Pakistan, traced briefly the historical role 
of Britain in India and explained in detail the present 
relations of his country with these two new re- 
publics. 


At four o’clock the case for India was ably pre- 
sented by Mr. D. K. Hingorani, who is an educational 
attaché of the Embassy of India. Mr. Hingorani 
suggested certain parallels in the independence move- 
ment in his country in the twentieth century with our 
own in the eighteenth. His knowledge of United 
States history was most impressive and he explained 
it by saying that because of the prominent role of the 
United States in world affairs the educated Indian 
knows more about us than we do about them. “Sem- 
inars like this,” commented Mr. Hingorani, “are an 
excellent device for teachers in the United States to 
increase their knowledge about us.” 


After a buffet supper served in the dining room of 
Samuel Ready School, the third and last session was 
addressed by Abdul Momin, First Secretary of the 
Embassy of Pakistan. In clipped clear English, Mr. 
Momin talked about the problems facing his new 
country and the deep gratitude of his government for 
the aid and interest of the United States. During the 
evening Mr. Momin commented on the example set 
by the United States — that “here all races and re- 
ligions seem to settle in so happily.” 


A note should be included here in definite approval 
of the format of the sessions. The one-half hour pre- 
sentation of the topic by the speaker followed by 
questions from the delegates led to an exchange of 
ideas and a direction of the discussion that proved 
fruitful and provocative of further thought. 

No little credit for the success of this faculty sem- 
inar, the first of its kind in the Baltimore area, is due 
Evangeline Lewis, headmistress of Samuel Ready, the 
hostess school, and to MacEnnis Moore of the One 
World Seminar for Schools, who guided the history 
committee of the Teachers Association in all the ar- 
rangements. And last but not by any means least, 
thanks must go to the Enoch Pratt Library of Balti- 
more for the generous and attractive exhibit of books 
on India and Pakistan. 








STUDENT GOVERNMENT 

Student Government has been a functioning part 
of Saint Margaret’s School, Waterbury, Connecti- 
cut, since 1919. Its purpose has been “‘to uphold the 
standards of the school and help create a spirit of 
helpful cooperation.” In the spring of 1954 the newly- 
elected officers of Student Government for 1954-55 
decided that this statement of purpose was too vague, 
and during the summer these girls met to re-define 
their organization and its duties. They have de- 
scribed it thus: “Student Government is an organi- 
zation of all the girls in the high school department. 
It works with the administration and faculty in the 
running of the school. Although major decisions are 
made by the administration, Miss Fairbanks (the 
headmistress) has delegated to the Student Govern- 
ment the responsibility for the conduct of student ac- 
tivities and behavior. In order that it may carry this 
responsibility effectively the students have created a 
“Student Council” as their executive body. 


The Student Council, representing day students 
and boarders equally, consists of five officers elected 
by the whole school, two half-year representatives 
from each of the sophomore and freshman classes, 
two six-weeks representatives from each class, the 
senior class president, and — ex officio —a faculty 
advisor. The specific function of the Council is to 
maintain the routine phases of student life. It trans- 
mits and acts on student and faculty suggestions 
about ways, better as well as new, to make life more 
pleasant. It helps to enforce the rules of the school. 


As part of this last phase of its activity the Coun- 
cil plans and runs all study halls. It organizes chapel 
lines, puts boarders to bed, checks day students going 
home, inspects rooms and bathrooms, and bears the 
brunt of any student misdemeanors. Each marking 
period every girl receives as part of the report sent to 
her parents a “citizenship rating” from the Student 
Council. This grade is determined by the student’s 
active contribution to the school, her courtesy and her 
observance of the rules. In order that this grade may 
be a fair one there is a “black book” which has a page 
for each girl; on this page she is expected to report any 
of her own infractions of the rules. Although this 
book is primarily for the use of the individual stu- 
dents, if a girl is not honorable in reporting herself, it 
may be used by Council and faculty members. When 
the citizenship rating is not satisfactory an explana- 
tory comment from the Council is sent to the parents. 
Of this function the Council has said, “We would like 
to emphasize, however, that this is not the major task 
of the Council; we are not a police force. If each girl 
accepts her responsibilities as a member of the Stu- 
dent Government, the Council can spend its time in 
more useful ways.” 


Some of these more useful ways are: preparing the 
school handbook, planning the reception and orienta- 
tion of new girls, entertaining guests on Father’s Day, 
and sponsoring movies at school throughout the year. 
In addition this year the boarding members of the 
Council have arranged that all day students be in- 
vited to dinner and prayers at least once. The vice- 
president of the Student Government is also chairman 
of the school dance committee. 

In recognition of the services rendered the school 
by the Student Government its co-chairmen lead the 
school into chapel and are honored at Class Day. The 
Council in its turn, realizing its obligation to the whole 
school, has written as its final words to the student 
body, “The well-being of the school depends on your 
cooperation, loyalty and integrity.” 


NEWS IN GENERAL 

Students at Emma Willard School, Troy, N. Y., 
have taken part in several radio and television pro- 
grams this year. The radio programs were the con- 
tests sponsored by the Junior Chambers of Congress 
throughout the United States for the best essay on 
“TI Speak for Democracy.” The television program 
last fall was on an aspect of the United Nations and 
was sponsored by the Mohawk Hudson Council on 
Educational Television. 

On the “I Speak for Democracy” program, Nancy 
Veeder, a senior from Selkirk, N. Y., won first place 
in the contest given over WTRY in Troy. Sallie 
Steketee, also a senior, from Grand Rapids, Mich., 
won third place in a similar contest presented by WGY 
in Schenectady, N. Y. 

The television program had as its theme “Aid to 
Underdeveloped Areas,” and described the United 
Nations’ technical assistance program to help people 
help themselves. Eight students and a faculty mem- 
ber took part and described not only the work of the 
United Nations but also the help given to underprivi- 
leged peoples by the United States, private agencies 
like the Ford Foundation, and national agencies out- 
side the United Nations like the Colombo Plan. 

The program was planned by the history, speech, 
and art departments. The half hour show was illus- 
trated by maps, drawings, and photographs; and at 
its conclusion the talks were drawn together by the 
use of a mobile which showed through symbols the 
various ways underdeveloped countries are helped. 





The English department of Miss Hall’s School 
in Pittsfield, Mass., has added a course in English 
skills. This course, which meets once a week, is re- 
quired of all students who, in the opinion of their fac- 
ulty, need the extra instruction that this special class 
affords. Grammar and all that is included under this 
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term is, of course, particularly stressed. Attention is 
directed also to the reading as well as to the writing 
skills of individual students. It is believed that the 
introduction of such a course into the regular English 
program will be of great benefit to students who need 
assistance beyond that which the ordinary English 


class offers in the way of particular and individual 
skill. 





Springside School, Philadelphia, Pa., is working 
enthusiastically to build a firm relationship with its 
affiliated school at Lons le Saunier, Jura, in France. 
One of the teachers from the French school is a mem- 
ber of the Springside faculty this year and serves as 
adviser to the Student Affiliation Committee as does 
another French teacher who has come recently to the 
U.S. 

Under the leadership of the affiliation committee, 
students are corresponding with girls who attend the 
French school. Springside girls are also knitting an 
afghan, which will be sent to France for the use of a 
needy family. The French teachers are dressing dolls 
in the costumes of various districts in France, to be 
sold for the benefit of the affiliation work. 

One of our new French teachers exclaimed, when 
she saw ranch houses for the first time, ““Wouldn’t 
our French pupils love to see these!” To make this 
wish come true, 8th graders have built a scale model 
which is being sent to the Schools Affiliation Commit- 
tee in Paris. The girls made a field trip to a nearby 
building project and measured every dimension of one 
house. They were directed and assisted by Miss Bour- 
geois, who was glad that her mathematics students 
could enjoy practice in measuring and scaling on an 
actual site. 





The Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., 
marked November 11 as its red letter day of the year 
when Annie Wright’s daughter, Mrs. Thomas Harney 
of West Chester, Pa., visited the school for the first 
time and saw the city that her pioneer grandfather, 
Charles B. Wright of Philadelphia, had founded. Mr. 
Wright was the first president of the Northern Pacific 
Railway. 

Accompanying Mrs. Harney was her husband, 
Thomas P. Harney, a State Senator in Pennsylvania. 
Among the varied events planned for the prominent 
visitors were a reception and open-house by the board 
of trustees and alumnae; a tour of a logging and lum- 
ber operation, one of the Northwest’s important in- 
dustries; and several dinner parties. A program 
planned and arranged by the students for Mrs. Har- 
ney gave an historical survey of the seventy-one year 
old school as well as a review of the school’s many 
activities today. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Faculty notes from the Westover School, Middlebury, 
Conn., contain two particularly interesting and encouraging 
items: 

An October publication by a member of the administrative 
staff was a book on the works of Francis Jammes, It is entitled 
Les Sensations et la Sensibilite chez Francis fammes and is an analy- 
sis of the poetry and prose of this nineteenth and twentieth cen- 
tury French author, whose concept of literature and techniques 
of style present a great contrast to the symbolist and other schools 
of French literature of his day. The author is Rose M. Dyson, 
Director of Admissions, and the book is published by the Swiss 
publishing house of E. Droz, Geneva, 

Esther Millett, Librarian, taught a course for librarians at the 
University of Maine during the early summer. Following her 
work in Maine, Miss Millett devoted the rest of the summer to 
writing, as she had been awarded a grant for this express purpose. 
The results, already accepted by publishers, will appear within 
the next few months, 
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Dean Mary H. Russell, of the Cathedral School of St. 
Mary, Garden City, N. Y., announces the following changes 
and additions to the faculty of that school: 

Claire Agnes McNamee is teaching Latin, grades nine through 
twelve. Miss McNamee, a graduate of Dominican College, 
has also studied at Stanford University and the Catholic Univer- 
sity of America, For the past ten years she has been teaching at 
the Westridge School for Girls, Pasadena, Calif. 

Mrs, C, Atherton Kingsbery, an alumna of St. Mary’s, comes 
from the National Cathedral School for Girls to teach English in 
the intermediate grades and eleventh grade English history. A 
graduate of Bryn Mawr College, with a Master’s degree from 
Columbia Teachers’ College, Mrs. Kingsbery had taught previ- 
ously at St. John’s School, Houston, Texas, and at the Morning- 
side School, New York City. 

Teaching mathematics in grades five through nine, Eileen 
Margaret Halliday is a graduate of Avery Hill College, London 
University. Miss Halliday taught in England and was an ex- 
change teacher in the Floral Park schools in New York. For the 
past three years she has taught at the Gateway School, New 
Haven, Connecticut, 

Charlotte Frances Townsend, teaching English in the tenth 
and twelfth grades, and first year Spanish, graduated from Florida 
Southern College, and has done further study at the Institute of 
Fine Arts and the New School for Social Research. She has 
taught at the Gateway School, Brantwood Hall, and in the edu- 
cational divisions of the Brooklyn Museum and the Toledo 
Museum of Art, Toledo, Ohio. 

Another new member of the English department at St. 
Mary’s is Joan Lulita Thoms, a graduate of Mount Holyoke Col. 
lege. Miss Thoms teaches ninth grade English and ancient his- 
tory. 

Joanna Baldwin Higgins joins St. Mary’s faculty this year as 
instructor in physical education and fifth grade health. A grad. 
uate of the University of Connecticut, Miss Higgins returned 
there to teach, and has also taught at the Brooklyn Y. W. C. A. 

Pandora Isabel Hopkins has joined the music department, 
teaching piano, rhythm band, and violin. Miss Hopkins holds 
two degrees from the Manhattan School of Music. 

Mrs, Anne S, Frantz, a Radcliffe graduate, is teaching ninth 
grade algebra, Mrs, Frantz has taught previously in the Baring- 
ton School, Great Barrington, Mass., and the Spence School, 
New York City. 
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Alice Marian Tomlinson returns to St, Mary’s as head of the 
lower school and fourth’grade teacher. A graduate of St, An- 
drew’s College, Scotland, Miss Tomlinson also studied at the 
National Froedel Union in London. Miss Tomlinson had pre- 
viously been at St. Mary’s, and has taught most recently at the 
Elmwood-Franklin School, Buffalo, New York. 

Another former teacher at St, Mary’s, Beatrice Biddle Wil- 
lard, returns as dramatics director and assistant registrar. A 
graduate of Vassar College, Miss Willard did graduate work at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, and was for two years a 
member of the Vassar drama department. 





The Shipley School, Bryn Mawr, Pa., lists eight new fac- 
ulty members: 


Rosalie B. Davis, lately assistant to the headmistress of Ro- 
land Park Country School, Baltimore, has become assistant to 
the Headmistress of Shipley, upon the retirement of Elizabeth 
Ross. Cecilia Bradbeer, graduate of Westtown School and of 
Oberlin College, continues the years of expert teaching in music 
of Katharine Wolff, now administrative assistant at the Settle- 


ment Music School of Philadelphia. Mrs, Ernest J. Meyer, A.B., 
Bryn Mawr, A.M., Columbia, formerly at the Brearley and Buck- 
ingham Schools, is teaching English. Elizabeth Creese, a grad- 
uate of Baldwin School and Oberlin, is experiencing her first 
year as a teacher of mathematics, 

The new dramatics director is Shelley Forman of the Hedge- 
row Theatre, who comes to Shipley fresh from working with 
young adults at the Playhouse Repertory in San Francisco, In 
the lower school, Marie Lee Gaillard, B.A., Smith, M.A., Teach- 
ers College, Columbia, formerly at Brearley, Low Heywood, and 
Agnes Irwin Schools, with three years’ service in the WAVES, is 
teaching social studies. Priscilla Pierce, a graduate of Shipley 
and of Bennett Junior College, is assistant in the pre-school. 
Formerly of National Cathedral School in Washington, Mrs, 
William L, Callaway, B.S., University of Maryland, is teaching 
physical education, 





Marguerite M, Lux, A.B., A.M., Syracuse University, former 
head of the Fistory department at The Spence School, New 
York City, has resumed the teaching of history, replacing Mrs. 
Stephen A. Fisher. 


NEWS OF ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


Henry F. Werner, Summit School for Boys, Cincinnati, Ohio 


READING PROGRAM 

The “comic book issue” which has so recently 
sprung into prominence across the nation isa somewhat 
belated national expression of concern over the basic 
problem of reading —a concern that has always 
been uppermost in the minds of educators. It is 
interesting to wonder how many comics, of any cali- 
ber, would be read by today’s youth, had this youth 
been properly trained to the enjoyment of other 
literature. 

The very real problem of reading is being strongly 
attacked this year in a new reading course at Friends 
Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass. The English 
department, under the guidance of George Sipp, has 
spent the past year in a study of texts and procedures. 
The conclusions reached in this study will benefit all 
children equally. 

Perhaps the keystones of the new system rest on 
the acknowledged facts that reading comprehension 
and a good rate of reading measure the success of 
any student in any of his subjects, ranging from 
mathematics to social studies. A slow reader, for 
example, usually is fairly low in arithmetic problem 
work, although his arithmetic facts may be sound. 

Under ideal conditions these keystones are put 
in place as early as the child’s kindergarten year. 
In most kindergartens, as at Friends, a reading “readi- 
ness” is taught. Such a fundamental as learning 
to look from left to right is given much planning. 
The ability to discriminate among the various letter 
forms — without learning the actual letters and their 
sounds — is also important. Once these and many 


other important foundations have been laid, the 
child can build his reading skills upon them. 


With the first grade — and the institution of 
formal reading — the problems really begin, unless 
the readiness program has been exceptionally good. 
The elementary grade teacher is not usually faced 
with a room full of children, all equipped to proceed 
at an identical pace. She is instead faced with a 
room of ten to forty children who are embarking on 
a voyage in boats of different speeds and stabilities. 
The teacher may have to split her class into as many 
as five different skill groups. This situation is far 
from ideal, but seems to be a necessity through the 
first four grades at least — and longer in non-depart- 
mentalized schools. 


At Friends, departmentalization begins in the 
fifth grade, so that the reading program can expand 
at that point to the advantage of all students. At 
this period in their reading development, students 
are given diagnostic tests that indicate, among other 
things, their basic comprehension and rate of reading. 
They are then divided into reading groups — such 
as the nine groups for the eighty-eight students in 
grades 5 through 8 this year — and, regardless of 
academic grade, are placed at the proper level in read- 
ing. It is conceivable, for instance, that a junior high 
school student who is in reading difficulties will be 
in a class with some 5th and 6th graders. And it is 


also conceivable that, with this system of ungraded 
reading, some advanced Sth or 6th grade readers will 
be stimulated in a group of 8th or 9th graders. A 
still further advantage lies in the practice of periodic 
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testing, which permits — through demonstration of 
the improved ability of the student — a promotion 
to the next highest group, a promotion that need 
not wait for the conclusion of an academic year. 

Under this system, the pure pleasure of reading 
is highly encouraged. Each student has the feeling 
of successful accomplishment — a feeling that is so 
essential to any educational advancement; each 
student is certain that he can soon more readily under- 
stand the troublesome written words in his other 
courses. A general academic improvement is almost 
guaranteed to result. 

It is the current belief at Friends Academy that 
a program such as is now under way will, among 
other things, turn the student reader away from 
comics and toward the humor and adventure of such 
books as Homcr Price, Mr. Revere and I, and the Doctor 
Doolittle series, as well as to such classics as Wuthering 
Heights, The Tale of Two Cities, and Quentin Durward. 

We feel that the “comic book” problem is not to be 
solved only by the burning of such publications, but 
that it will be solved even more effectively by the 
encouragement of reading. And that encourage- 
ment can be given through the recognition of reading 
levels and the educators’ efforts to improve those 
levels with all children. 


— WitiiaM E. Muttiken, 
Headmaster. 


ART APPRECIATION 


A new course in art appreciation has been intro- 
duced at the Aiken Preparatory School, Aiken, 
S.C., by Mrs. Robert J. Harrington. Mrs. Harrington’s 
course is designed to bring art in general to the atten- 
tion of the students, to familiarize them with repre- 
sentative works, and to help them learn how to look at 
a painting in terms of the painter’s life and style. 

The teacher meets once a week with the entire stu- 
dent body and discusses different artists. This affords 
an excellent opportunity to compare styles and to see 
the various ways in which a painter can express his 
scene, mood, and thoughts. 


Mrs. Harrington normally begins her classes by 
sketching briefly the life of the painter under discus- 
sion (i.e. — Toulouse-Lautrec, Van Gogh, Gauguin, 
Breughel, and Homer have been considered so far) 
and then displaying reproductions of the artist’s 
work. Most of these reproductions hang in the school 
building and have been donated by interested alumni 
and friends. 

She begins a discussion of a specific painting by 
asking the boys to point out all the colors in a paint- 
ing. One boy frequently"see some that others do 
not, and much interest is stimulated in trying to find 
every color that the artist has used. The teacher will 


then ask the boys about the lines in the painting and 
about the painter’s own interpretation of the scene he 
is expressing. Often the teacher will have works of 
several artists on display so that the students may 
see the contrasts in the pictures, see how color is used, 
how lines are made, and how, for example, artists will 
portray a human being or a landscape. The boys have 
been able to see many similarities and differences and 
are continually looking for uses of color and lines when 
new artists and their works are discussed. 

As a variation for the students and to give them 
different approaches to the appreciation of art Mrs. 
Harrington blended in one class art with music. As a 
picture was displayed musical background was pro- 
vided so that the boys were able better to see, appre- 
ciate, and imagine lusty movement in the paintings. 
A portion of Offenbach’s “Gaité Parisienne” was 
played as the boys looked at a Moulin Rouge painting 
by Toulouse-Lautrec, while as they were gazing at a 
Currier and Ives reproduction, “Coming from the 
Trot,” the theme was Leroy Anderson’s “Horse and 
Buggy.” The students were most enthusiastic and 
stimulated and said after the class how easy it was to 
imagine the can-can being danced or the horses mov- 
ing along a small town street after a race. 

While discussing a painting of Breughel called 
“Children’s Games” the teacher played the role of an 
imaginary artist. She called on various students to 
step on the stage and pantomime different games and 
activities. Then she pretended to sketch them on 
canvas, and the boys were able to see better the tre- 
mendous amount of detail which went into this very 
famous painting. 

In addition to this weekly class with the whole 
school the teacher also has weekly classes with the 
members of the fourth, fifth, and sixth grades. These 
students study paintings more closely, discuss them, 
and do some original painting themselves. Each boy 
keeps a notebook in which he pastes 3” by 4” color 
prints of his own choosing. He writes a short report 
on his prints and discusses these with the class. 

The students have formed an art appreciation 
club and are planning trips to Aiken houses to look at 
paintings. They also are making scrapbooks of paint- 
ings reproduced in national magazines and other 
periodicals. 


BUILDING, GIFTS, FUND RAISING 


During the past summer, the sounds of bull- 
dozers, concrete mixers, hammers, and saws were 
heard at the Summit School, Reynolda, N. C., 
as a new wing was erected to house four kindergarten 
grades. This addition enabled the other grades to 
expand, giving the school three separate, though 
integrated units: kindergarten, primary, and upper 
grades. 
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Blueprints for the future have been submitted by 
the architect. They include a large new gymnasium 
and a conference room for the Parents’ Council. 

The expansion has released the use of a room for 
vocal and piano music. The results of thus recogniz- 
ing the importance of music in the curriculum are 
apparent, as Summit’s Glee Club goes on record as 
being the finest in its history. 

These physical developments are but the outward 
manifestations of the total development program 
which was started last year. The over-all program 
seeks to meet the needs of Summit’s 200 children 
through raising the level of academic achievement 
by evaluation of procedures and follow-up of sugges- 
tions, through the creation of a permanent Enrollment 
Committee, through the securing of scholarships for 
gifted students, and through eventually securing an 
endowment to help supplement current operations. 





A forty horsepower low-pressure Steam-Pak 
heating generator, manufactured by York Shipley, 
Inc., of York, Pa., has gone into operation in the new 
sports building at Eaglebrook School, Deerfield, 
Mass. The building, completed this fall, is a 100 x 
100 cage for all sports. A program of intramural 
athletics was inaugurated in the new building 
following the football and soccer seasons. 





Having set a goal of $1,500.00 for its fund-raising 
drive this year, The Rectory School Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation, Pomfret, Conn., has already contributed 
nearly $1,000.00 towards the 1954-1955 project — 
the refurbishing of the school library and the pur- 
chase of new books. Part of the project, the in- 
stallation of fluorescent lights, was completed during 
the Thanksgiving recess. Numerous books, includ- 
ing such standard juvenile reference works as the 
Junior Encyclopedia Britannica, and the Bookhouse for 
Children, have been received. 

The Rectory School Fathers’ Association has so 
far raised $800.00 for the building of hockey rink 
boards and other sports facilities at the school. The 
fund-raising goal for 1954-1955 is $2,000.00. 





Friends Academy, North Dartmouth, Mass., is 
the proud possessor of a new football field. Made 
possible by contributions from interested parents, 
the field was started last June. Parents and faculty 
members volunteered their services in preparing and 
seeding the field, and gangs of students aided in clear- 
ing it of all stones. The field was first used during 
the 1954 football season, a welcome improvement 
over the field formerly used, as the latter was in a 
swampy area. In the spring the new field will also 
be available for baseball. 





PARENTS 


The Day Parents Association of The Fay School, 
Southborough, Mass., was formed last year. Regular 
meetings are again being held once a month on differ- 
ent nights of the week so that all may attend. A 
short program is planned based on suggestions made 
by the parents. Various members of the faculty are 
invited to speak informally, explaining their duties 
and educational philosophy. 

In the spring an “open house” is held. The day 
parents are encouraged to bring friends to see the 
school. A showing of color movies is followed by 
refreshments supplied by the parents. 

Through the Day Parents Association many new 
ideas have been introduced and accepted. A day 
parent has been elected to the board of trustees and a 
better understanding between the school and the home 
has been engendered. 





At the fall Parent-Faculty meeting of the 
East Woods School, Oyster Bay, N. Y., it was 
announced by the president of the board of trustees 
that a drive for funds to finance additional classroom 
space, and locker and shower rooms for the new gym- 
nasium would begin in October and continue for two 
years. These new facilities will round out the East 
Woods building program, providing final classroom 
space, a science laboratory, and a music room, all of 
which are necessary for the proper fulfillment of the 
functions of this comparatively new elementary 
school. It is anticipated that part of these additions 
will be ready for use by next fall. 

Two new athletic fields, prepared last year, were 
used for the first time this fall. These additional 
facilities enabled East Woods to add a beginner group 
to the girls’ hockey program and also to use the old 
fields for the inauguration of six-man football. 





The music appreciation program of the Shady 
Side Academy Junior School, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has been greatly strengthened by the attendance of 
nearly one third of the student body at this winter’s 
Pittsburgh Symphony Young People’s Concerts. 
Season tickets were sold through the Mothers’ Asso- 
ciation; the school provided bus _ transportation. 
Sixty boys, accompanied by several faculty members 
and several mothers, have attended the first two 
concerts of the current series. 


SCHOOL ACTIVITIES 
A TV-Radio pilot survey of 100 children in the 
Annie Wright Seminary, Tacoma, Wash., was made 
last spring to decide upon a suitable questionnaire 
that later was distributed to 1,600 children in eight 
public and parochial schools in the area. 
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Arranging and planning the survey was Mrs. 
Leone D. Cummings, head of the Seminary’s lower 
school, who worked in cooperation with the Tacoma 
Arts for Youth Council, and Mrs. E. J. Blake, chair- 
man of its radio-television committee. 

The survey has only recently been completed 
and while such surveys are not entirely new in the 
area this is the only one of its kind on such a compre- 
hensive basis. Parents, teachers, radio and tele- 
vision manufacturers, and program producers are 
finding its evaluations helpful. Conflicting reports 
on the effect of television and radio programs on the 
mental health of elementary school children prompted 
the survey which revealed that radios are in 92.5% 
and televisions in 87.5% of the homes of the children 
answering the questionnaire. Two questionnaires, 
one for parents and one for children in classes one 
through six were compiled. The questions asked 
were the result of the combined thinking of psychol- 
ogists, educators and parents. 





The Foxwood School’s (Flushing, N. Y.) edu- 
cational travel program for the students (see THE 
INDEPENDENT ScHoot BuLietin, November, 1948) 
has increased. Last spring, Milton Mathews, the fifth 
form instructor, escorted a group on a study tour 
of Williamsburg and Jamestown, Va. During the 
summer, Patrick Lepaitre, history and science in- 
structor, took a group of students on an 8,700-mile 
tour of the United States and Canada. The students 
made an historical and scientific study of the area 
they covered, and much of their material is being 
used in classwork this fall. Elizabeth Curtis Dresser, 
Foxwood’s headmistress, took some girls to Europe, 
and they toured Portugal, Spain, Italy, Switzerland, 
and France. 

Foxwood’s history department is now planning 
an eight-week study tour of Europe for next summer. 
A group of ten students, boys and girls, will accom- 
pany their history instructor to England, France, 
Switzerland, Italy, Austria, and Germany. 





The boys of Chase School, Thousand Palms, 
Calif., on November 20 presented an_ historical 
Indian Harvest Festival before their parents and 
many guests. The theme was based on material 
from Susanna Bryant Dakin’s biography of William 
Hartnell and the “Scotch Paisano” and vividly pre- 
sented the early life of the Indians and the first 
settlers in their common problems of existence, their 
friendly meetings and mutual curiosity of one another’s 
way of life, their happy discovery that they could 
learn from each other and live in cooperative peace — 
a theme originated by Mrs. C. Thurston Chase, Jr., 
and narrated by her son, John Terry Chase. The 


boys were trained in their original Indian dances by 
Helen Goodman, who also made the colorful costumes. 
The settlers’ square dances were guided by Mrs. 
Edith Hales. The Indians’ totem pole and the role 
of William Hartnell in early Californian educational 
history were enacted by Stanley Ellexson and John 
Lamberson respectively, of the faculty. Two pic- 
turesque scenes were most colorful: first, Edward 
Van Metre of the faculty, as the Mexican Miguel 
Lopez in authentic costume, playing his guitar and 
riding in from the sand dunes on a burro with one 
of the boys as his son; second, the colorful spectacle 
of Don José de la Guerra, emissary of the Spanish 
governor, riding in from the desert in brilliant costume 
on a palomino with silver embossed saddle, enacted 
by Col. Thomas K. Fisher, who read the Thanks- 
giving proclamation in Spanish and in English. 
The ceremony ended with the hymn of prayer, the 
school song, and the Thanksgiving feast. 





Ten boys from St. Thomas Choir School, 
New York City, sang with the Boston University 
Chorus and Orchestra in the New York premiére of 
Carl Orff’s “Carmina Burana,” conducted by Leo- 
pold Stokowski at Carnegie Hall on Sunday evening, 
November 21. The choir boys had been trained 
by William Self, choirmaster at St. Thomas Church. 





The Albany Academy for Girls, Albany, N. Y., 
has opened a new library, expressly for the primary 
department, on the second floor in that department. 
This is in addition to the much used and well-stocked 
library on the main floor of the school. An unusual 
feature of the Primary Library is that students of the 
fourth grade will be in charge of this library, working 
with Miss Potter, librarian of the school. 

This year fourth graders also will appear on a tele- 
vision program planned for the educational series over 
station WRGB, Schenectady. The children, with 
the aid of their teacher, Amelia Butt, will make a floor 
map on the studio floor, mapping and illustrating life 
of the early colonists in the Upper Hudson Valley. 


NEWS OF FACULTIES AND 
ADMINISTRATORS 


Two new teachers have joined the staff of the Foxwood 
School, Flushing, N. Y., this fall. Alice Rose is the new first 
form teacher. She received her A.B, from Michigan Teachers 
College and her A.M. from the University of Chicago. She was 
a supervisor in the public school system of Gary, Ind., and was 
also supervisor of the Teachers Training School at Wittenberg 
College, Ohio. 

William Hughes is the new fourth form teacher. 
his B.S, in Education at the University of Alabama, 


He took 





Robert Smith, B.A., Bates, joined the faculty of The Rectory 
School, Pomfret, Conn., in September, He formerly taught 
English and music at Anatolia College, Salonica, Greece, and 
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English and social studies at the Unquowa School, Bridgeport, 
Conn, At Rectory Mr. Smith is teaching arithmetic, English, 
and music, 

Four others are new to the staff: 

Stephen J. Bennett, B.A., M.A., Columbia, in addition to 
teaching English and remedial reading, coaches tennis and hockey. 

Donald Leavitt, B.A., Harvard, and Mrs. Leavitt (Ann Jean 
Dando, Radcliffe, A.B.) became members of the staff in Septem- 
ber. Mr. Leavitt, who was an instructor in the Army’s Special 
Services School in Japan for two years, is teaching English, arith- 
metic, and science and Mrs. Leavitt, in addition to teaching two 
history courses, is the school’s librarian. 

Mrs. George Quirk, Lasell Junior College and the University 
of Rochester, who formerly taught in the public schools and 
Rochester, N. Y., and Southbridge, Mass., is now teaching at 
the Rectory where three of her children are students. 





Headmaster William E. Mulliken of Friends Academy, 
North Dartmouth, Mass., announced the appointment of three 
new faculty members to augment last year’s staff. Jn the lower 
school, Mrs, Edward Togneri, a graduate of Smith College, and 





Mrs. Hari P. Sharma, a graduate of Jackson College, have been 
appointed to teach in the second and fourth grades respectively. 
Mrs, Sharma will also teach a section of Latin in the upper school. 
The upper school staff is further strengthened by the addition of 
Mrs. Waring C. Strebeigh, also a graduate of Smith. 





Mile Ninta Sandre, French teacher and dance instructor at 
Foxwood School, Flushing, N. Y., had four of her dances per- 
formed at the Festival of Prades in France last July. Later in 
the summer, she toured Canada with her dance group, giving re- 
citals in several Canadian cities. 





The Wyndcroft School, Pottstown, Pa., has added two new 
teachers to the staff. Dorothy Lehman, a graduate of Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, who also did graduate work 
at Boston University, is teaching social studies in the upper 
school. Jane Gresh, a graduate of National College of Education 
in Evanston, IIl., teaches the kindergarten class. Mrs. Gresh 
formerly taught at Wyndcroft from 1946 to 1948. Mrs. Horace 
Ebert, teacher of science and mathematics, returned after a vear’s 
absence, 


RECENT FILMS ON ATOMIC ENERGY 
A LIST COMPILED BY THE SEB SCIENCE COMMITTEE 


Almanac Films, Inc. 

The Atom: black and white; ten minutes; 1953. 
From the John Kieran Kaleidoscope. 
atomic structure. 

Obtainable from Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, New York 36. 

Atomic Energy Commission 

Target Nevada: color; fifteen minutes; 1953; free. 

A number of other films. 

Obtainable from your Representative in Congress, Wash- 
ington, D, C. 

British Information Services 

Atoms at Work: black and white; ten minutes, 
Peacetime uses in medicine and industry. 

Operation Hurricane: black and white; twenty-seven minutes, 
Atom bomb test on Monto Bello Island. 

Obtainable from British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York 20. 

Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 
(All black and white. All eleven or twelve minutes. All 
1952 or 1953, except as indicated.) 

Atom Smashers 

Atomic Energy: 1947 

Atom Radiation 

The Atom and Agriculture 

The Atom and Biological Science 

The Atom and Industry 

The Atom and Medicine 

Carbon 14 


Obtainable from Encyclopaedia Britannica 
161 Massachusetts Avenue, Boston, Mass. 


Deals with 


Films Inc., 


General Electric Company 
A Is for Atom: color; fifteen minutes; 1953; free. 
Atomic structure, fission, and uses of atomic energy. 
Ob.ainable from General Electric Company; 
Advertising and Sales Promotion Department, 
570 Lexington Avenue, New York 22. 
March of Time, Forum Edition, (now distributed by Text-Film 
Department, McGraw-Hill Book Company) 
Atomic Power: black and white; nineteen minutes; 1947. 
History and reenactment of atomic developments, 
Report on the Atom: black and white; twenty minutes; 1950. 
A good summary of applications of atomic energy. 
Obtainable from Institutional Cinema Service, Inc., 1560 
Broadway, New York 36, 
United States Navy 


Operation Crossroads: color; twenty-six minutes; 1949; free. 
An impressive showing of the first atom bomb tests 
at Bikini, 

Obtainable from Public Information Office, 

Motion Picture Section, 

Third Naval District Headquarters, 


90 Church Street, New York 7. 


Of the films not listed as free, the shorter ones may be rented 
for approximately $2.00 each and the longer ones for $3.00 or 
$4.00. 


No attempt has been made to list a// the distributors of these 
films. But the firms listed will give you leads for films that your 
local distributors do not have on hand, 
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MEETINGS OF OTHER GROUPS 


EDUCATION FOR PUBLIC SERVICE 


Over two hundred students from some thirty inde- 
pendent schools attended the all-day Conference 
on Education for Public Service at the Hotel 
McAlpin, New York City, on November 12. 

The purpose of this annual conference, founded in 
1941 by the Rt. Rev. Norman B. Nash, then Head- 
master of St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H., is to en- 
courage and assist member schools in preparing their 
students for wide participation in public life. This 
year the Executive Committee under the chairmanship 
of Dr. Mitchell Gratwick, Headmaster of Horace 
Mann School, New York City, arranged a program 
inquiring into the possibilities for public service in 
business, engineering, education and medicine. 

Introduced by Dr. John H. Jones, Headmaster of 
the Riverdale Country School, New York City, John 
P. Tolbert of the Office of the Chairman of the Board, 
Socony-Vacuum Oil Company, Inc., addressed the 
general meeting. Pointing out that the world of to- 
day bears no resemblance to that of our grandparents, 
he said that the world of tomorrow will witness an 
even faster technological advance and that this ex- 
pansion will be geometric. He cautioned, however, 
that the nature of business of the future depends upon 
the nature of society, a society in which today there 
is an alarming lack of advance in human relations. 
The tendency for the world to shrink and population 
to grow as a result of technological advance takes on 
an ominous aspect when one is also aware of the rising 
tide of human discontent. Mr. Tolbert argued that 
inasmuch as a desperate world would cut down the 
possibilities for the more abundant life we desire, our 
success will be in direct ratio to the progress made in 
solving the various social problems. 

Mr. Tolbert emphasized that the so-called oppor- 
tunities for the business of the future are really neces- 
sities. In order for free enterprise to continue, busi- 
ness must serve its customers better than self or perish. 
A corporation will be judged by its social conscious- 
ness as well as its goods and products. “It is no longer 
a question of whether or not to render public service, 
but rather how much and how well. The excellence 
of that answer will determine future opportunities.” 

Mr. Tolbert stated that the day of the “Robber 
Baron” and economic “divine right” is over and that 
business if it is to survive must adapt itself to the new 
world by displaying social consciousness toward the 
whole community. A special plea was made for stu- 
dents to ground themselves thoroughly in the humani- 
ties because the business man of tomorrow will need 
an appreciation of social change and must operate by 
example and moral suasion if he is to enlist the hearts 


and minds of his workers. Following an animated 
question period the session adjourned for luncheon in 
the Winter Garden Ballroom. 

William C. Coleman, United States District Judge 
from Baltimore, was the luncheon speaker. He made 
a plea for community service saying that such action 
gave enduring satisfaction for the self and real benefit 
for all. In that we live in an era of change character- 
ized by a departure from community and family 
responsibility, Judge Coleman felt the only solution 
is to develop an “attachment to locality” by active 
participation in groups whose purpose is to make the 
community a safer and finer place. 

Judge Coleman expressed misgivings at the modern 
readiness to turn over all problems to centralized agen- 
cies in Washington and then to ignore the whole prob- 
lem as of no continuing concern. He felt that active 
community participation is even more important be- 
cause of this centralization, for it is here —in the 
community — that the corrective exists for neces- 
sarily impersonal and generalized legislation. It is on 
the community level where needs are really known. 
At the conclusion of his talk students divided them- 
selves according to interest, with the opportunity of 
attending any of three discussion groups. 

The first discussion speaker, Dr. J. Roswell Gal- 
lagher, Director of the Adolescent Center, Children’s 
Hospital, Boston, and author of Understanding Your 
Son’s Adolescence, was introduced by Frank Miller of 
Hackley School, Tarrytown, N. Y. Discussing the 
field of medicine as a vocation and as an opportunity 
for public service, Dr. Gallagher emphasized the car- 
dinal importance of personal commitment and re- 
sponse to the needs of people. “If you are only inter- 
ested in pneumonia, pneumonia, not the person, is 
your patient.” He warned those students interested 
in medicine that training is more than academic work, 
it is getting to know and understand people. He said 
that a young person should embark on a medical 
career only if he can’t stay away from it or be content 
with anything else. 

Allegra Woodworth of the Shipley School intro- 
duced Helen Kirkpatrick (Mrs. Robbins Milbank), 
who is Assistant to the President of Smith College. 
The recipient of the United States Medal of Freedom 
and the French Legion of Honor, Miss Kirkpatrick, 
recalling her experience as Chief of E.C.A. Information 
in France and Public Affairs Adviser on European 
Affairs, made an appeal for students to go into over- 
seas diplomatic service. She said that enormous num- 
bers of trained young people are needed. Since Amer- 
ica is the leader of the free world, quality in our lead- 
ership must be of paramount concern. Each citizen 
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must be taught to think. Whether a student plans 
for a career in diplomacy, education, or publishing, it 
is essential that he have a liberal arts background. 
Miss Kirkpatrick cautioned that experience is not 
merely skill concerning the mechanics of a job, but a 
thorough appreciation and sympathetic awareness of 
all human striving. 

Under the chairmanship of Gerald LaGrange of 
Rye Country Day School there was a third discussion 
group investigating the possibilities for service in the 
general field of science and engineering. The speaker 
was Dr. John R. Dunning, the distinguished nuclear 
physicist and Dean of the School of Engineering at 
Columbia University. He warned that the manner 
in which we use atoms, our latest energy source, will 
determine the character and quality of our civilization. 
He referred to science and engineering as handmaidens 
leading us to appropriate knowledge by which a nobler 
society may be erected. He pointed out that previ- 
ous sources of energy such as gas and oil could not 
give all the world’s people the minimum standard of 
living. He also cautioned that this problem cannot 
be solved by spending money — the politician’s ans- 
wer — but felt that the only solution is to use the 
newly developed raw materials in a scientific manner. 
This will necessitate greater knowledge and more men 
who can properly use this knowledge. 


Dr. Dunning pointed out the alarming fact that 
there were two and one half more engineers graduated 
last year in Russia than in this country. Russia has 
four times as many engineers and scientists with full 
doctor’s degrees. However, he felt that this new 
scientific knowledge need not end in war and total 
destruction, for the selfsame uranium is also the sym- 
bol for a more abundant future. ‘One can hold in his 
hand sufficient uranium 235 to replace all the coal 
burnt in New York City in one day.” Dr. Dunning 
believes that to aid in the advance of scientific knowl- 
edge means real opportunity for public service. “Now 
we have tools and metals available with which to 
solve many of our problems — we have tremendous 
possibilities.” 

But, Dean Dunning insists, science is not enough. 
Since engineers carry an increasing responsibility in 
regard to the totality of human affairs they must be 
more broadly trained. To aid in developing scientists 
grounded in the humanities, he recommended a com- 
bined academic program whereby students would 
take a liberal arts course for three years, and engi- 
neering for two, and then receive a double degree. 


The Conference for Education in Public Service 
has held annual meetings since 1941. In 1946 the first 
meeting was held in the New York area. There will be 
additional meetings in Philadelphia and Boston dur- 
ing the current school year. Through the past years 





the Conference has had such well-known speakers as 
Mrs. Franklin Delano Roosevelt, William Agar, War- 
ren Austin, Mrs. Vera Micheles Dean, and Senator 
John F. Kennedy. 

The Executive Committee of the Conference in- 
vites additional schools to become members and wel- 
comes suggestions for next year’s program. Mem- 
bers of the Executive Committee are: 


Chairman: 
York City. 
Rosert C, Atmore (Choate) 

C. Burcess Ayres (Choate) 

Burke Boyce (Storm King) 

Jane Brap.ey (Miss Hewitt’s) 

Barsara Coisron (Spence) 

Frank E, Gaesevein (Stony Brook) 
Joun H. Jones (Riverdale) 

Gera_p N, LaGrance (Rye) 

WiuraM Laverack (Collegiate) 
CLeMEWELL Lay (Emma Willard) 

W, Gray Mattern, Jr. (Irving) 

Frank R. Mitier (Hackley) 

Rosert H, Porter (Collegiate) 

Hocus C, Rippvesercer (Trinity-Pawling) 
J. Fotwe tt Scut (Polytechnic) 

At.tecra Woopworts (Shipley) 


MitcHett Gratwick, Horace Mann School, New 


— Rosert H. Porter, 
Collegiate School, 
New York City. 


PACIFIC NORTHWEST SCHOOLS 


The annual conference of the faculties and admin- 
istrators from the eight schools which are members of 
The Pacific Northwest Association of Independ- 
ent Schools, was held on November 5 and 6 at The 
Helen Bush-Parkside School in Seattle with Mrs. Mar- 
jorie C. Livengood, Principal of the school and Presi- 
dent of the Association, in charge. 

A pre-conference meeting of twenty college repre- 
sentatives, counselors of senior students from the fac- 
ulties of independent and public schools, principals, 
and secondary education administrators from the 
Washington State Department of Public Instruction 
was held in the morning and at luncheon before the 
conference officially opened at 1:30 on November 5. 
The discussion included the new College Scholarship 
Service and other subjects pertinent to college en- 
trance. 

The general subject of the conference, “Discover- 
ing, Encouraging, and Evaluating Creative Think- 
ing,” was introduced at the first meeting to the entire 
group. The subject was presented from three differ- 
ent points of contact by Eve Smith, Director of the 
treatment school opened in September by The North- 
west Clinic of Psychiatry and Neurology, Seattle; Dr. 
Robert C. Wilson, Research Director of the Gifted 
Child Project which is being carried on jointly by 
Reed College and the Portland, Oregon, public schools 
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under the auspices of the Ford Foundation; and Dr. 
Henry S. Dyer, former vice-president of C.E.E.B. and 
now vice-president in charge of research of the Educa- 
tional Testing Service. At the end of this meeting, the 
participants reassembled in three groups:— pre-school, 


quet fees taken care of by each school in advance. 
Each school had a personal name card of a special color 
with names printed in black ink (so that they could be 
read without glasses!) for each person to wear. Trips 
were arranged to Saint Nicholas and Lakeside Schools 





elementary school, and junior and senior high school 
levels to continue discussion on the same subject. At 
the banquet which ended the day’s activities Dr. 
Arthur Murphy, Director of the Department of Phil- 
osophy of the University of Washington, addressed 
the group on “The Uses of Diversity.” The follow- 
ing morning discussions were continued by groups of 
those interested in the three school levels, and were 
led by experts in specific fields. The conference ended 
with the meetings of the heads of schools and of the 
Delegate Assembly of the Association. 

An unusual note was added to the conference by 
the presentation to each member of a roster which 
noted the home towns, college attended, former teach- 
ing posts, present teaching posts, and hobbies of each 
member and brief biographies of the speakers. This 
enabled members to find people with congenial inter- 
ests or hobbies, similar teaching or educational back- 
grounds, and like problems, and it served as a guide to 
seating arrangements for the banquet. Administra- 
tion was greatly simplified by having dues and ban- 


for those interested. 


— Dororuy S. MIitter, 
The Helen Bush-Parkside School, 
Seattle, Wash. 





HOW DOES A SCHOOL JOIN THE SEB? 


A school that wishes to become a member of the Second- 
ary Education Board must first fill out an application 
blank, giving the date of its establishment, the amount of 
its total productive endowment (if any), whether the 
school is proprietary or non-profit, facts relating to en- 
rollment, faculty, etc., and three references known to the 
Executive Committee of the SEB. 

As soon as possible after the blank, accompanied by a 
check for annual dues and a copy of the school’s catalogue, 
has been received by the office of the Board, the Executive 
Committee acts upon the application, If the school is not 
known personally by at least one member of the Executive 
Committee, the references are consulted and their advice 
is followed. 

Write for a copy of the brochure, This Is the SEB. It 
is available in any quantity without charge. 
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PRICE LIST OF S.E.B. PUBLICATIONS 


Definition of Requirements, with examinations of ine year .. 


Latin Word List (new edition) . 


(Mailing costs are additional) 


A French Vocabulary (new ities covers 6 Leveled 


French Book List ... 


Examination Papers in English, French, Laie. Wisdennntice 


For 1950-1954 


246486666 66 666 6466.4 66 866 2066 €O0O ©4846 66 0KG CHO 


For earlier years (so far as they are in stock) ... 


March English Test 
Form A (grades 6 and 7) . 
Form B (grades 7 and 8) . 
March Arithmetic and indies 


Tee Nadine 6, 7, 3) 


every active member school) ... 


Handbook on News Publicity ... 


Handbook on Alumni Organizations ... 


Our Independent School Trustees 


Application Blank for Financial Aid ... 


Place of the Arts in the Elementary 


School 


Report on Sex Education Seminar ...... ; 
Study of Health Procedures and Physical Chuckles 
Science for the Elementary Grades ... 


Report of the Modern Language Committee —_— from 


Curriculum Report, 1933) . 


Report of a Study of Secondary Cncteaen (1933) 


Bureau of Research Reports, 


1936 (Part I — Pupil Guidance, sees Roll-taking, nccnied 


Retirements, etc.) . 


1939 Report on the Status of Sineiden in Diinais Schools ‘oF 


1942 Study of the Granting of Financial Aid 


1948 Report on Use of Audio-Visual Aids... ... 
1949 Grade Placement of Mathematics ... a 
1953 Report on a Study of Retirement Programs 
1954 Report on Education for World Understanding 


Valuable Audio-Visual Aids ... 


Booklists of current essen Send le in “May oud ou 
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The most significant contribution to 
world-history teaching in thirty-five years 


A History of the World 


ALICE MAGENIS, Southside High School, Elmira, N. Y. 
JOHN APPEL, State Teachers College, East Stroudsburg, Pa. 


WORKBOOK 


WORLD-WIDE Every civilization — Eastern as well as Western 
—is given emphasis relative to its impact on the world today. 
BRIEF A text which can be covered in one year has been achieved 
by concentrating on the major forces which have shaped our modern 
world. 


UNDERSTANDABLE High school students can work inde- 
pendently because of such features as clear, dramatic writing, a chron- 


TEACHER’S MANUAL and KEY 


tions in context. 
TEACHABLE The classroom-tested questions and activities have 
all proved effective with hundreds of pupils of varying abilities and 
diverse interests. 
ATTRACTIVE ‘Sixteen pages in full color, more than sixty maps, 


and hundreds of photographs, charts, and line drawings make the text 
unusually appealing to the high school student. 


American Book Company 


55 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 3, NEW YORK 











ls YOUR School a Member 
of the SEB? 


If you enjoy reading THe INDE- 
PENDENT ScHOOL BULLETIN and your 
school is not a member of the Sec- 
ondary Education Board, perhaps 
you would like to know more about 
this national association of inde- 
pendent elementary and secondary 
schools. The BuLuertrin is but one 
of its many services to schools. 
Why not write for a copy of the 
leaflet, This Is the SEB? 


SECONDARY EDUCATION BOARD 
Milton 86, Massachusetts 








professional guidance . . . 
. .. selective placement 


PRIVATE SCHOOL 


and 


COLLEGE BUREAU 


Teachers and administrators selectively 
screened for the individual needs of public 
and private schools. 

Qualified consultants available on all phases 
of school problems. 


270 Park Ave. 
New York 17, N. Y. 


GABRIEL JAMES, Director 
PLaza 3-9388 




























































551 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17 
N. Y. 
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Aisa W, Fuiton 
Frances J, Hitpt 











AMERICAN & FOREIGN 
TEACHERS’ AGENCY 





SEVENTY-EIGHTH YEAR 
of Private School Specialization 











She 
Dorothy Marder 
Teachers’ Agency 


invites the independent 
school administrators and 
teachers to visit our office 
(one block from Grand Cen- 
tral Station) when they are 
in New York City for the 


S.E.B. conference. 


* 
342 MADISON AVENUE, N. Y. 17 


Member National A jation Teachers’ A 














EDUCATIONAL 


PLACEMENTS 


ExisaBetu Kino, Director 


Room 1006 


516 Fiera AVENUE 
New York 36, N. Y. 
MUrray Hitt 2-2957 


A selective agency for placing teachers 


and administrators 


in independent schools and colleges 


throughout the country. 


Special Music Division: 
MUSIC TEACHERS 
PLACEMENT SERVICE 


For Teachers 


in All Branches of Music 


Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 








The 
ASSOCIATED TEACHERS 


AGENCY 


522 FIFTH AVENUE 


NEW YORK 36,N.Y. 
Established 1924 


Our PERSONALIZED SERVICE PLAN as- 
sures discerning and prompt attention to the re- 
quests from schools and colleges. The range of 
this service is from the university to the kinder- 
garten level, for independent schools, colleges 
and universities, for any branch of instruction 
or administration. 


Miss BLANCHE MATTHEWS 
Educational Consultant 


Member National Association of Teachers Agencies 

















SCHOOL SERVICE BUREAU 


specializing in the selection and placement 
of teachers 
for the independent schools 


Many teachers and other school personnel register with us, not because they are 
discontented with their present schools, but because they wish to be apprised of 
significant opportunities in their fields. Whether or not you be seeking a new 
position in 1955, why not consult with us about your future in school work? 
There will be no obligation involved unless or until we put you in touch witha 
position which you decide to accept. 


No registration fee Your confidence respected Interviews by appointment 


Rosert W. Hoskins, Director 464 Broap Street, Winpsorn, Conn. 


Telephone: Windsor MUrdock 8-2412 








MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE 
Language Schools 


FOREIGN LANGUAGE SCHOOLS The ENGLISH SCHOOL 
July 1 - August 18 June 29 - August 13 
On the Middlebury Campus The WRITERS’ CONFERENCE SUMMER 

FRENCH - GERMAN - ITALIAN August 17 - August 31 of 1955 

RUSSIAN + SPANISH On the Bread Loaf Mountain Campus 
@ Scientific training in the spoken language @ Nationally known staff of teachers, authors 
@ Exclusive use of the language in all activities @ Outstanding visiting lecturers 
@ Instruction by experienced native teachers @ Stimulating and practical instruction 
@ Personal contact with the foreign culture @ Individual consultations and criticism 

Flexible graduate programs 


An ideally beautiful location among the Green Mountains 


For complete information write: 
THE LANGUAGE SCHOOLS OFFICE Ls $ 
MIDDLEBURY COLLEGE MIDDLEBURY 14, VERMONT &8 














THE TUITION PLAN 


* 


The Tuition Plan was founded in 1938 to provide a method by which 
parents may pay for the education of their children in monthly install- 
ments during the academic year while the school receives its fees in full 
at the beginning of each term. 


More than 400 schools and colleges have become Associates of The 
Tuition Plan and have thus acquired the right to offer the Plan to 
parerts. 


Upon request, detailed information will be sent to interested schools 
and colleges. 


* 


THE TUITION PLAN, INC. - 347 Fifth Ave. - New York 16, N.Y. 

















Che TUITION REFUND 
PLAN 


Tas Plan refunds the cost of lost education whenever sickness, accident, 
quarantine or epidemic deprives a student of more than a week’s class time, including withdrawal. It has 
been in use for 25 years and is now offered in 300 schools and colleges. The Plan is available in two forms 
— the original Tuition Refund Plan and the new Broad Form, which extends the protection to cover losses 
because of disciplinary, scholastic or family reasons and many others. Each Plan is paid for by the parent. 
Each protects his investment and the school’s income. Each gives the school a sound, equitable refund policy. 
Either Plan is an extra service that your school can offer without extra expense to itself. 


Write for information telling us the number of 
your students, fees, and enrollment conditions. A. W. GC. EW A R 
INCORPORATED 


Educational Suenrance Underwrilere 
141 Milk Street BOSTON Massachusetts 

















